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ABSTRACT , , ' • ^ ' , . 

This document' presents a detailed description of a 
successful federally-funded developmental education program at 
Cochise College (Arizona) ♦ It includes ^ statement of -philosophy, and 
sections on prpg-ram structure, individual stlident needs,,, classroom • 
instru6tion, ^ill development, ' special activities, evaluation, 
stadeijt ch^aract eristics, and budget information. The students are 
chcgracteriz^d by D+ high sch6ol aVeragas, re'^din'g levels from fifth* 
to Tiipth. grade, and come from predoainantly large, Spanish-speaking* 
families with incomes tii'd^r '$8, 000» Stidents are recruited, and are 
assisted witih financial aid, part-time employment, paraprpfessional 

^tutors, and counseling. Classipom instraction includes the use of 
media, problem-solving groups, group discussions, oral student 

* reports, individualized laboratory instruction, peer group tutoring, 
and reinforcement teaching.. 'All lectures are videotaped for absent " 
students. Grading procedures eliminate failure, and: emphasis is pjat 
on the student staying in the program. Pre- and ^post- testing' 
evaluation is us^d for^* determining student- prog'ress. Special 
a-ctivities include trlpsr cultural expati.en'bes, and parent 
participation days. (RT) * . * \ 



bpcuments "acquir^ed by ERIC include many informal unpublished ♦ 
materials not available .from ^other sources. ERIC makes every effort 

to obtain the best.copj available. Nevertheless, iteas^o^f marginal * 

reproducibility are often encountered, and thi§ isEffects the quality * 

of the microfi*che and hardcopy jraproductions ERIC makes, available * 

via- the ERIC ^D9cument Reproduction Sarvige (EDRS) • . EDRS is not * 

respQnsible for the quality, of the original docuifient. Reproductions * 

supplied b^'EDRS^are the^bO'St that can be made from the .original. . ^ 
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The* aim of the developmental program is to remove 
economic and academic ski .11 barriers to a college 
education for /.students from ethnic minoHties, 
primarily those with Spanish-speaking backgrounds 
who comprise the 1 suggest m-jnority in the [Cochise3 
College district. 



Guidelines of Title III Grant 
^^arded to Cochise Cojllege by U,S, 



Office of Education 



The curriculum of the CoTlege will include transfer, 
occupational -aiid developmental courses for. youth and 
adults M)f the community. Emphasis is nOt. to be given 
to any of these to the exclusion of others ' The 
ajimtni strati oh will continuously be alert. the 
educa^tional needs of different ability and ^interest 
groups in the community sp that it can presfeot for 
Board consi(ferat1on new and appropriate .con^nunity . . 
col rege programs ^thich would possibly have k justlfyfng 
enrol lien t, . 

Cochise-^-Co liege Governing Bj)ard .Policy 3002 
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El "Developmenta;KProgram*\me ha ayudadb tan to que 
pienso asistir'r uhiversidaB el ano entrante, Creo 
/ que la razon'maS importante es"que,le aprendido a 
/.leer, come preparame para las cla^es'^y como hBcer 
el trabajo de colegio y no saVirme. 

' The Developmental. Program has helped^ so much that, 
I plan altend a. university next vear, I think the 
most iniportafrt r|ason is that 1 *ve' learned how«to 
readi how to prtpare for c lasses^ ahd. how to do college 

' wtfrk, agd not quit, ^ . . - 

/ j» . 
' Tduardo Al^arado • . ^\ 
Coci|lse College Graduate! / 
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= * PHI LOSOPHT AND- SUBSTANCE 




, /• Philosophy and Substance \ 
• * • * - 

or' 

■ , ' r 

One-^ming last year I was watching two developmental students pXay 
pool. One of tj|em straightened up, after dropping an eight ball in the 
side pocket, and asked, "What's your jo)), anyway, Mrs. Holiman?" 

"To keep yo.u»in school." . . " 

"They really pay you for^tl^t?" 
. "Yeai they do.^ 

The student speaks Spanish! to his friend across the^pool table; he 
coRjes from a family with little money -and nine children. He is. a survivor 
of a group Which began th^ first grade together, then began one by one to 
drop out of school. He is a member of that comfortably vague group called 
educationally disadvantaged and culturally deprived. 

Throughout thi.s report the voices of students will recount the stjccess 
and failure of the education a^l system, past and preseat, within the Develop- 
menta^rogram and without. The educational system, will be accepted for what- 
it is: the institutionalized control of human beings, contrdl all the more 
profound because it involves the human body and mind. For many s^uderlts ^ h • 
this^ system of control is benevolent, giving them the skills and certification 
to earn a living in the adult woi^ld; b<Jw,ever for the student who "fails;'I„ to . 
compete, control becomes rbinforcement of his assumed weaknesses ancftinadequacle^* 
Many educators are afraid to accept responsibility for this student's failure, 
blange the home environment and peer influences, and continue to yse the 
system of reward and. failure. . * 



The high school transcripts of developmental 5t6dents free 

punctuated with D*s and F*s, symbols of "poor performance." Whether 

- - *' ' ' 
the student drops out orvmanages somehow ta graduate,, tha Teamiag 

• ^' ^' . * ^ • / ' ' 

process is distorted by his guilt from not being able to satisfy what 



he perceives as a. teacher's whim. If the teacher likes him, he will - 
mai|e a good grade. If the teacher frowns, attempting an assignment is 
\ a waste of time. •( • * • 

What can a community college do -to destroy this student's program . 
for failure? What responsibility does the "open door" imply? At Cochise 
College the Developmental Program has adopted four postulates. 



1. Any situation* which prevents a student from learning-^ 
can he corrected. ^ » • 



2. A student's potentiat to. learn, can be transformed Into 
^ _ performance if he experiences-success^- 

• 3. No educational institution has the rights to demand 
that a student forsake the culture. of his family^^ 
in order to succeed. > „ . ) \ :/ 

4. The student, not the educational system, has the final 
responsibility for his educatiori.-^^ . 



liithin this philosophical frinework, we have questioned many of tHie" ^ - ' 
methods of control used by tl\e educational system. 

/ How much must a'student conform to a tfiife. fraie fdir/leaming? • ^ ' 
' At some point a Student has to demonstrate what he has learned. The- / 

. >• 

* V • - ... 

' educational system uses- test scores and grades to certify that leamtng 

* * \ i> ' ' ^ ' "'"■^**'*^ • 

has taken place. Developmental .students knw^from long experience 

that they will prove themselves only by earning satisfactory grades. < 

Even so, the^ time frame for learning has been modified in several wj^ys: ^ 

v>^(l) to, aliiow all work to be turned in irtien completed ratijer than on an ' 

arbitrary date; (2) to eliminate timed tests;" (3) to provide for written 



and aud1o-vi5ual Htrleval ,df all lecture roaterfaT;. '(4) to encourage 
student^ to fbllow a schedule so that a(s5ignments are 'completed; (5) to 
provide fori individua-lized in_struction when needed. The first, three 
points prevenjt the student's making excuses for his ^inability to "keep up"; 
the 'last two enable the student to copie with the standard classroom) si.tuatio 
« How much of learning must take place fn a classroom? Often a student 

71 '. / ' . ■ \- 

who expects to fail wil-l-b^ di,stracted in the classroom. He may have had 

an 'argument with- his parents before class; he may be y^orried about losing- . 

his parttime job. Program staff ^ork with students in the dorms,- the homes, 

the student^ union-, the library. . The student can ask questions when he - 

needs to; JVentually he will perform in class. He will no longer be afraid- 

&f asking a "stupid" question. .Field-trips also allow a new environment 

-for learning; the te'acher goes with the students to see, not to l-ecture. 

How much teachihq should be done in EnglUh, if the student's native 

language is Spanish? Eight students in the program this year were new 

arrivals from Mexico who, have language skills in Spanish but receive all - 

instruction at Cochise in English. ThiS^year bilingua-l paraprofessionals 

have provided concept reinforcement in Spanish; tests have been given' in 

English. . ' ' ' 

. . • vv. . , ^ • > • 

Another group .of students s^eak Spanish in 'the home to their famfly, 

' ' y ' ■ ■ 

yet have had little contact with the vocabulary or complexity of expression 

used by educated adylts who speak* Spanish. These students need instruction 

in both English and' Spanish In order to con^ete for jobs as bi.lingual 

teachers, nirrses, secretaries, businessmen, police officers,- all occupia- 

tion§ which are part of the training available at Cochise.' Next'year 

developmental students can gain proficiency in^ reading, writing and sp^aktng 

Spanish and English. ' ' ^ ' 



What materials are effective oh teaching a specific concept? 

Basically, students 'need a variety of means, to learn. The past experiences 

* * w * 

of* dpvelo'pmental st^udents have included little exposure to audio-visual 

or individual instruction, primarily becau&e^f financial limitations in 

the pounty high schools. In this area federal funding has provided an 

opportuni-ty and a responsibili1:y to create a vari.ety of approaches to 

lean>ing. Some students learn by taking lecture nofes and reviewing ' 

thei r notes; some learn whenr they review concepts brally with another 

student who understands the concept; some learn from vocabulary lists 

and study guides^ designed for specific courses; some learn by watobing 

"a videotape of a lecture, in order to review ttje material a second time; 

learn from reading a textbook in the library; some^ learn by talking 

to the teacher .after* class. ' . ^ 

What counselling techniques improve student performance? Much of 



some 



the counselling in the program is done by the stu.dents tj|ieraselves. ^ 
Tfiis y^air* paraprofessionals^ere*ajsigned to assist fn several courses; - 
>next year a paral)fofassional will be assigned to a specific gro.up fif 
students. ^He will check on student attendance and answer questions 

about how to- cope with the Iristi tutional system, then turn over serious 

^ » ^ "* . • 

■# ' * ' ■ * 

problems Jp a professional .couaselor. ' , ^ 

If the basic purptose of counselling is to encourage a student's 

positive self-concept and his ability to function, then all facets of 

the program involve counselling. Teachers listen to studen.t reasons 

• • • 
for absences. Students, support each other by comiffg to class in groups , 

anil monitoring each p therms performance. .Also, special actiyltieS 

encourage a group feeling, s<^ that developme9|al students stop seeing- 

themselves as isolated indiyiduals.. The sessions to. fill out financial 
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aid forms and discuss possible careers encourage students to plan for 

all decisions ab^jjj^thei r college careers ♦ 

HoW much tfeaching must be done by professional instructors? A 

teacher with a degree in- a subject area has the knowledge to* choose 

the best means to present a concept al)3 to plan an .instructional 

sequence* Hfe^is also best able to present new* material • But a student 

who is afraid of; all teachers, because of previous experience, can often 

first experience success with a paraprofessional . Paraprofessionals 

will tell' a new student what information is necessary to pass a^test^:- ' 

ar^dj^ceive credit in a tourse; they consider college as a practical, 

working situation and know when to ignore the idealistic goals' of th 

teacher. They know th^fastest way tp complete registration and 

whether or not taking notes is necessary ^n a specific cojurse. They 

•are dinectj'n Qriticizjng a student's procrastination about completing 

^w6H.> The exchange of -^;eohniques which always took' place in the snack 

bar becomes a legittitete factar. in succeeding in col lege 
* » ' *^ 

Education remai^ a system of control, but modifications "give nibre 

opportunities for learning. Any experimentation with the existing 
systierh is going to generate criticism. Much of the criticism has a. 
validity when considered in isolation; some criticism, lacks, Iven that 
rationale • ^ . . 

Teachers question the presence of > developmental students on a college 
campus; often the criticism is stated by sa^ying a developmental program 
belongs in the,high school.- only answer can be'that we do not control 
a student's previous experiences; -he comes to us with tJie right to • 
attempt 'college work. We cannot turn him awe(y. ^ 
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, Teachers also fear college courses are being 'Watered down" for ' 

: developmental students. • A ;J;eacher who makes this criticism iMy have - - . 

a subjective means of determining a standard; however, what ob;jective - . 

validation can be used? Doe? a leacher have to use a specific text- 

rbook? Does a teacher have to fail a certain percentage of students? . /• 

Does he have to use standardized test measures? Few university 

professors wo^d ^ccept these limitations on their classes. The Q^A 

• average for developmental students is similar /or the freshmen and 
' — \ * , ■ ^ 

sophomore years (2.253 and 2.240), indicating- the grading practices ^ 

are similar in developmental and nondevelopmental classes. When 

more objective means ^to-Va»li date all college xlass^s are determinedi 

developmental -classes must, certainly be Included. ' v\^^ 

The program has also received criticism because it is federally 
• - . * • ^ * : ' > , / ^ 

funded^ Basically, the complaint is that the program will ce'ase when 

the money stops flowing from Washington.^ Information about ^the budget 

is included in Appendix B."^ Developmental students make ^noney for the 

•college through state^funds. Salary expenditures other than instructor^ 

become self-supporting if recruiting for the. program increases colleg4' 

enrollment and retention^! 51nce;'the college has not yet compTfet^d a 

^, conprehepsive study of retentton rates, firogram retention. has jto be considered 

^ tn isolation. Figures, are given in the evaluatix)n section of 'thi? report. 
Criticism from^several sources has been concerned with the ethnic 

' mixture in the program. The federal Sidelines have been taken 1 i terally, 
and-nb attempt has been made to recruit a student strictly because of his 
ethnic backgrowid. "--Representati 00- of all groups, (Chi cano. Black, Caucasian* 
Indijn) has remaine,d coristant for two years. No student has refused to 
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Jo1i\. the jJrogram because he feels It Is ethnically biased. 

- Mr. Ortega's discussion of counselling, minority students. Included" 
fn this report, developsHn;detail the argument that the program Is In- 
'a(iequate because it has no fiilltime Minority staff members; however; • 
the counselor* hi red with program funds speaks Spanish; paraprofessionals 
have var:1ed ethnic and cultural backgrounds. 

fly own criticism bf the profrstfn is much more fundamental than any - 
of the above. A studerjt has learned^ for , whatever reason, to fear, and " . 
distrust school; the students' attitudes toward their previous education 
are included in this report, beginning Dn page gS. Helping the student 
to funstti Off requires repeated, often continuous personal 'contact with ' 
program staff. I am-the only staff member to xlate whose job .has-been only 
to work Vith developmental students. Next year I will be ofi sabbatical. 
Five positions are listed in the up .coming college budget^^vaSi^fiilltime 
developmental staff. One is the Spanish instructor who will teach one 
developmental class^each semester; he -is alsojn charge of a summer 
Spanish language program, a teacher alcje program, arfd, Chicane studies. , 

N - * 

Another- staff member ts a counselor who Is assigned to the Student > 
Affairs Office; she has the responsibility for counselling any Cochise 
student, as well as teing foreign student advisor. Jwo, other positions, ' 
program coordinator and psychology. Instructor, have not yet been filled. 
Only one full time Instructor In reading is presently ^assigned to work with 
developmental students next year, ». • 

' No matter how complete this report may be, the Developmental Program 
will cease to exist the moment the staff <;ease to be constantly available 
to students. The system must give more, not less,. to the unprepared 



student. Staff must see their success as linked tp thd success of 
develop^ntal students. When the student succeeds, ^ey have a job. 
This statement ms^y hot sound as idealistic as -tha philosophical 

. * A ^ 

statements whh1<:h began- this. essay, but the connection exisrter. ^The^ 
system of cofttrpl, called the educational system, is manageable only when 
student and teacher are on the same side, when the teacher achieves or 

\ ■ ' ■ • 

fails with the student. The mpans we have developed 'at Cochise are 
outlined in the following* pages The criticisms df the. pro gram, .both 
from roe and from others, will be continued in* next year's report. . 



' " Tederaf^Guidelines 1973-1974 ^ . 
- Dlvtsion of College. Support , . 

^ Bureau of Wjphev Education USOE' 
, \ Title III • Strengthemng Developing Institutions 

c PRIORITY I V Cochise 'College Developmental. Program 

y r ' ^ \ ^* . - - / ; ' , ' • ^ 

^ • , ThefCofchise^ Col Tege' Developmental Progj^m, inNts second year of 
operation, consists of a program of. stu4y,^r students whose; high school . 
grades /average Df, with, reading Tfevels rjinging from fifth to ninth grades." 
Seven!^^acult)( membe.rs presently man the program on a part-^inte basis,ibut 
the program lacks.' sufficient funds for the intensive,^ individualized \ 
instruction necessary, particularly in the areas of reading ana English; 
and for necessary individual counseling. Nor can present staff handle 
additional students that should beM^n the pro^gram, such as high school 
dropouts ^nd returned veterans with academic deficiencies. 

The aim of the developmental program is to remove economic and 

{ academic ski ll barriers to' a^^ col lege education for students from ethnic 
Kinorities, primarily those with Spanish-sneaking backgrounds who comprise 
the largest minbrity in the College district. Through the climate 
engenderedvty conceren counsel ors» facultof and paraprofessional tutors, . 
Xochise College hopes to open up new vistas for the disadvantaged Hexicann 
Anerican, eplowigg him to realize a potential he m^aiy never othewise |)e 

} ■ . i' • ' " 

' aware of and thus-to Increase his economie, educational, and culttirail 
oppor^unltlesi - . .. '\ 

V to this point, the dtvelopmental program has accoinpllshed adaptations 

• ■ - ^ , ■ • . ' ■ , • 

qf curriculum, institution of several new courses,, and reorganization of • 

' /teacher scheduling. With additional funding, the* program can'include '-. 
.... ' ' ■ , ' . ■ . . " ■ 

V dropouts ahd veterans rather than restricting Itself to high school grad- 
uates In the lower quartlle of hfgh school classes and can provide the 
-' reading specialist^ and\b11inguar counselor necessary for suppoctn« 
,• services.* ' ^ ^ _ 1? . 




ICS of Developmental Students 
1972 - 1974 - { 
Colnplled from Statistics in Appendix A 



^.^v . ' \i - - ^ - MADEMIG BACKGRDUNtf ^ 

Kreshmen , 1972 . . 

_ ■ J- ■ ^ 

48.'* High school graduates (average GPA 1.899) 

1 V G.E.D, 

2 - Did DOt complete- high school ' ^ • 
IN Completed secundaria in Mexico ' ; 

Freshmerr , 1973 

56 /- High school graduates <average 6PA 1.982) 

G.E.D. ' . • 

8i- Did not complfte High school ^ . 
Completed secundaria in Mexico 



FAMILY BACKGROUND* 
Educational Bakcground of Faiitily * 

/ 76 Nd other ment^ers'of family^ hiive attended college 
/ . 3 - Parents with college degree " 

1 - Mother'iattended college ^ 
^ 21- One brother or sister Is attending or has attended 
college (7 in Developmental Program) 

1 One brother or sister. who has a degree 

2 * More . than one brother or sister attending or has ^ 
, attended^college , ^ * / . 

V More than one brother or :s1ster who has college 

degree r 
1 Not available 

.X • • • ■ 
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Statistics on family. backgrounUTrre based on 100 out of the total 

129 students". " '• , 

i% '■ . ■ ' ■ " - • • ' 
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Family Income 
Under $3,000 

Between $3,000 - $5»000 ' 
Betweefn $5, OOo\^- $8^,000 
Over $8,000 ' 



Si. 



ChicanV) 
Black 

Native American 
Caucasian 



No. of families 

22' 

22 

28 

.28 



ETHNIC BACKGROUND 



No. With More 
Than Five Members 

15 

20 ' 

^2 



Fa>l,' 72 
32 

1 

11 



Spring, fz < Fall,'7r Spring, 74 

31 ^ ■ 42 49 ' 

2 . 3' 3 
1, 2 

13 . 15 U 



Cblleige Staff Involved in Program 



Dean of- Special Pi^jects • 
Program Coordinator 
Secretaries 

Counselor (Hired Oct. 1973) 

Reading Instructor (Hired April, 1974) 

•Parttime Instructors 



ParaprofessionaT tutors 



'A 



Recruiters 



Advisory Connii 



ttfee 



Don Johnson 

Marjorie Holiman 

Ana Louisa A. .Romero 
Barbara Bi5ltran 

Monica Schwarzblatt 

^Ann Anderson 

Mary Lee Shelden 

Hal Bodle 

Arlo Oanssen ' 
J Gene Riggs 

John Monnett 

Bill ^Miller 

Jeanine Maio 

Jot\n Dojty . , 

Vem Mosher »it' 
. ^ ^. 

Jose Bracamonte-) 

Yolanda Carraoza 
. "''iCindy. Johnson • 

Joe Pin tor - '^.-Ji^ 

Norma Mahjarres " 

Jon Johnson 
u Gilbert Carrizoza 

Mjlie Barraza 
MiStrLa Hernandez 
Jo^Lopez 
Igniacio Ibarra 
Norma Man jarres 



Therman Healy, Head Counselor, Chairman 1973-74 

Bill Lent, Cooperative Educatiortj Chairman 1974-75 

Ofilia Owen, Bilingual Secretarial Program 

Bob Dunker, Drafting^ 

Lee dppeflhelm^ Avi*tion 

Larry Gunter, Humanities • 

Dave Pettes, Science and Social Science 

Hector Alvarado, Sophomore, 1974 

Yolanda Carranza, Sophomore, 1974 - . * 

Two freshmen In program, 1974 
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Classroom 
Instruction 




Individual 
Reading 
Instruction 



Financial Aid 



1 



Package to 
Fulfin Needs 
of Each Student 




Systems Analysis of Program Structure , * ^ 



Counselling 

and 
Guidance ; 

Ill- 



Tutoring in ^ 
Subject Hatted 
Classes - 



■ / 




Component: Ind'ivickjal Readthg It 



s traction 



Need: The student must be' able ^"^o read college level texts ^ - ' ^ ^ . ' 
Assessment of Need: <1) Mlson-Dehny Reading Test* (2) individualized Reading Inventor^ (Jeacher'-made test) 



BUDGET 



PERFORMAKCE OBkCTIVES 




Readi ng 
Instructor's 
Salary . ' • 



The sttident wilT lecirti 500 vocabu- 
.lary. words during one' academic year. 



The student wijl prepare and 
kiiswer study qi>estions of fifteen 
textbook assignments. 



3v The .student will increase his. 
• -reading rate 200 WPM in one 
academic 'year. 

4. The student will read two' 
bpoks, during the year.* 



APTION pb\N \^ 



Vocabihlary taken from > 
the s tiide^i t \s tex ts v ' 



•Assignments 'will be" 
taken 'ifrom*subjec,t ^ 
matter cl^%ses\r 
Special attera;ion- to. 
the' student 'i 
field. 

Use^ of raading . ^ 
machines on a/r§gaiar 
basis. 

J- • ' ^ ^ 

Ejicouragement by^ 

reading' specialist to 

pursue interests by 

reading .'Books assign-, 

ed in history and . 

humanities classes i;*^^ 




^DOCUMENTS 



Quizzes given on 
yocabu^lary. J' . 
Welsonrtte^iny 

Jests in SiubjectN 
m^^r 'classes^/ 



' Quizzes on ^ 
pompreherisio^ 



Reading compre- 
.hension qaizie? 
.and written re-„ 
views of books* . 
read 



f VALUATION 



Pre and Post tests: 
Nelson-Denny . ^ 
Indivi (dualized Reading 
Inventory . ^ 

Student's receiving' 
credit' in a subject 
matter X lass. 



> 

Nelson-Denny / 
Individualized .Re^d11ng*4 
Inventory ^ 



;".£lSLand Post student 
opint on. survey about ^ 
his attitude toward' 
reading. 



\ 



Component: Olassroom Instruction . , ^ . 

Need: The student must xjomplete graduation requirements and achieve grades in college classes. 

. ' ' ' \ * . ^ ' ' / " ^ • - . ^ • 

Assessment of Need: (1) High school graces. (2) graduation status in high school.. (3) Interview with student about 

his opinions of teachers and individual subject matter courses. (4) Writing samples in English 
- * « ' ' and Spanish. (5) l^el son -Denny -test results. 



BUDGET 



Peer tutors, 
Reading 
Specialist, 
Subject 
Matter ' 
Teichers * - 



Counselor 
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ERFORMANCE OBJECTtVES 



1; The student will learn to take 
notes i'n lecture class. 



2: The, student will learn to take 
objective and essay tests. ^ 



3. The student will complete. general 
education requirements/ - 

4. .The student wi I'N attend class 
gularly. i 



ACTION PtAN 



Collect .student notes 
and have students com«- 
pare notes. Ditto 
copies of tutor^s • 
notes. Use recordings 
©^lectures in read^ 
ing class to reinforce 
skills* 

StucfeMts retake tes1 
they^o not pass on ^ 
first try. Sample 
tests discussed by 
student tutors ^rtd 
teachers in subject^ 
courses. ' 

Guidaacej^ toward courses 
tha*t v/iTI meet student 
needs. 

Indfyidudl encourage^ 
men t to attend class 
and make up any work 
missed. Flexibility 
of teacher to en-* 
courage attendance. 



' DOCUMENTS 



Tests given ,in 
class. 



Tests"-- 



Grade reports 



Faculty memos, on/ 
student attend- 
ance . 



EVALUATION 



"7 1 

Student achievement on 
essay and objeQtive 
tests . 



Grade the student receives 
' in the course . 



Graduation from college, 



Attendance check:. 
Number of times 'the student 
misses classes each ^ 
semester. . 



Component XI assroom Instruction (continued) 



BUDGET 



Reading 

.Specialist, 

Subject 

Matter 

Teachers 



Field trips 
paid by; 
Developm^tal 
Program 
budget - 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIV&St 



5. 



The student will demonstrate im- 
provement in his ability to .write 

^Engli^h and^^panish (if 'the student 

'speaks both languages). 



6, 



The student will demonstrate know- 
ledge and under stmding of -ideas 
in liberal arts disciplines, -/ 



ACTION PLAN 



All classes require ' * 
written assignments. 
English and Spanish 
classes will reinforce 
- subject matter fnstruc- 
tion. Some instruction 
in Spanish for bilin- 
j|uals. 

Enroll students in^ 
science, marth, history, 
humanities, and psy- 
chology. ^ ^ 

Proyide experiences in 
learning, ihcludi/ig 

I student participation 
in classroom projects,* 
i ..e;, making movies in 

rcbmposition class; ' 
c omp 1 e t i n g; ch emi s try 

> iexperiiDenlV ini^clence 
lab^ • 

Take field trjps, at 
least four each 
semester. 



DOCUMENT? 



Both writing 
samples and ob*- 
jective tests. 



Course outlines. 
Receipts from 
field trips. 
Teacher made- 
tests i^i subject 
matter classes. ^ 



\ 



EVALUATION 



Pr? and post compositions 
in English ^and Spanish. 



Completion of Jiberal arts 
requirements for graduation 
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Component: Financial* Aid 



Need: The student* irajs^t pomplete financial, aid applications as freshmen, sophomore and transfer, If applicable. 
He mus'f receive sufficient aid to stay In school. 

- Assessment af J^eed: Family Income criteria. ' , " ^ , • " 



BUDGET 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 



ACTION PLAN 



DOCUMENTS 



EVALUATION 



Counselor 



Jutors 



Counselor 



Counsel 
Tutor^ 



or 



1- 



The student will fill out 
financial aid forms. 



2. 



3. 



The student will receive suff'icient 
financial aid to remain in college. 



The s^tud^t will receive sufficient 
finarlci^lNiid to transfer to a>. 
four-year institution if necessary. 



Contact students in 
homes and help them < 
and parents complete 
forms. Schedule 
group sessions so 
'-that tutors can help 
students fill- out * * 
forms . ' 

Arrange for students 
to receive the^'dev- 
elopmental fee waiver 
provided by the 
college. 

Discussions between 
counselor and finan- 
cial aid officer. 



Counselor ^ahd tutors 
to help students fill 
Qut ^rms and make ' 
personal contacts with 
university as needed. 



Financial aid 
forms. 



Statement of 
financial aid, 
allocation for 
student* 

/inancidl aid 
f<Jrtns, transfer 
year. 



Number of students who 
receive financial aid. 



Amount of financial ai^d 
received by eacli student. 



Amount of financial aid 
received by each student 
who transfers to a 
university, ' " 
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Component:' Calmer Guidance ' *, . - ^ 

^Need: Ttiejtudent must identify possible careers and choose one as an organizing principle for course works. 
N^^ssMsment of Need: (1) California Vocational Interest Inventory (2) Student's ability%o identffy hi's col U 



BUDGET 



PERFORMANCE OBOiCTIVES , 




DOCUMENTS 



EVALUATION 



Counselor 



Counselor^ • 



Counselor, 
Tutors, 
Tield trip 
budget 

Counselor 



ERIC 



The student will identify six 
possible careers that he might" 
pursue. .. 



2. The student will visit two 
example^^ of occupation?, oh the 
job. 



S.'' The student will visit two other 
college campuses and identify 
nrfjors not available ^t Cochise. 

\ 

4. The student will complete gradua- 
tion requirements for his major. 



Group ^sessions with 
students, counselor 
and c^rpmunity people 
involved in various 
occupations • ^ 

Organize and super- 
vise small groups of 
students for, field 
trips. 



Organize field trips 
to other campuses • 



Supervision of regis- 
. tration by using cata- 
log and transfeir ciirric 
ulum guides. Meetings 
with major professors 
as rtecessary. Coordin- 
ation with other 
Cochise counselors 
about university re- 
quirements, f 



California 

Interest 

Inventory 



Letters to 
members of the 
community in- 
volved- tn occupa- 
tions. 

Receipts from 
trip. 

% 

Student tran- 
stript 



Pre-post ^ ' 
Qalifornia Interest 
Inventory 



Student survey of Tield 
trips and knowledge gained. 



Student survey of field ' 
trips and knowledge gained. 



Successful completion of 
courses in a specific- 
major. * 
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Component: Counseling 



Need: The student must gain self-respect through his efforts in school, 
aid to learning rather tharva threat. The student must develop abi 
with his peers. 



The student must perceive the teacher as^an ^J 
lity to complete tasks in grftup situations 



Assessment of Need: Tennessee Self -Concept; Interview w^th student about his perceptions of school. 



BUDGET 



1 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 



ACTION PLAN 



DOCUMENTS 



EVALUATION 



Counselor 



Peer 

Counselors 



1.* The student will demonstrate under- 
, standing of grading practices, 
withdrawal and probation 
procedures • attendance policies. 

2., The student will Identify and 
discuss his attlttfdes toward- 
^ teachers and assignments* , 



3/ The student WiTl identify persohaV 
problems affecti^ig his academic 
performance and s^ek assistance 
from counselor or other staff 
member. Thestudent will discuss 
grades anrd as^gnments with h]s 
teacher. _ — ^ 



Survival in cplTege 
class* Section taught 
in August, September, 
and October. 

Group sessions with 
other students; 
counselor as ^roup 
leader. 



Individual sessions ' 
with instructors 

Jn- cla^s and individ- 
ual appointments with 
teacher. Counselor., 
and tutors present 
during, discussions * 
as needed. . Teachers 
involved 4ri field 
trips. 



Test on knowledge 
of college . 
policies. 



Semester evalua- 
tion of teachers 
and classes; made 
orally in group 
sessions ahd 
transcribed. , 

Number 

conferences with 
teachers. ' 



Test on policies in catalog 
Completion of courses, 
first semester. 



Student grades,' units 
completed se^mesters irh 
college. 



Graduation requirements 

Completedv.' 



Component: Counsel ingv, (continued) . 



Budget 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 



ACTION PLAN 



DOCUMENTS 



EVALUATION 
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4, The student will become solution 
oriented t6 personal and/or other 
pVoblem's a^t.er evaluation qf 
alternaj;ives, 

5, The student will complete at least 
75% of courses attempted each 
semester, . . 

• \ 

6, The student v/ill evaluate his . 
self-concept and his relationships 
with peers and authority figures. 



Practice group sessions 
in problem-solv>ngMn 
psychology class. 



Counselor and tutors 
monitor attendance, 
tests taken, hor^^work ^ 
completed* 

Administration and in->, 
dividual interpretation 
of TennessejB Self-Con- 
cept Scale, Discussion 
arfd compositions about 
'attitudes % psychology 
classr; also group coun-. 
sellng-sess-lons* 



Student statement 
of future plans. 



Grade reports. 



Tenn6s^e and 
^compositions 



Retention in college or 
positive alternative 



Number of flnits attempted 
and completed each 
semester. 



Pre and post scores on . 
Tennessee , 



•Component: Ttrtoring in^ubject Master Classes 




Tutors 



Tutors 



1. The student wilf* review material 
. before tests. " • 



.. " ... A 

1. .^he student will pass fests 



with grade C or better. 



• Regular appointments 
with student tutors 
who also attend 
subject matter classes. 

Ftrtors monitojs. 
■attendance and* student 
understanding of 
.--Subject matter. ' < 



( 

\ r 



Test in subject 
matter classes- 



Tests 



Test grades... 

Credit recelve'd^in the. . 

course . 



4 
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/ •> Projeqted Changes for Next Year 

Based om the nee^ analysis just describefdK .the following additions 
and changes Are planned. The basic objeeti^^s will remain the same, 
since each year brings a new group of students>with similar needs. - 

Reading instruction . ^ 

!• At 1or|jg last the empHloyment of a fulltlme instructor for the 
entire year. » • 

2. A pre testing instrument which includes .specific diagnosis of 
comp,rehension skills, a revision of tJajs present Individualized 
Reading Inventory. • • 

^ . ' / 

3. Extensive cataloging, of vocabulary for many college disciplines 
using computer storage. * 

Classroom Instruction ' , - 

1. Videotaping of ah lecture classes; required viewing of tapes 
to make up absenses. . ' . - ^ 

2. Optional usfe\ of Spanish in content classeSwJhd inclusion of 
SpanishManguage instruction. 

3. Pre and posts Ifsts for math and Spanish language* skills. 

4. Switching semesters history and psychplogy classes are offered* 

5. Regular weekly staff meetings. ^ - • 

6. More inservice traininjg between semes ters>.^ . 
Counselling 



1. Regular meetings of students with parapVdfessionals In a peer 
counselling program. • " . ^ 

2. Discussion of school regulations about acadeqiic performancie ifi 
small group sessions with paraprofessiqnals. * 

3. Expansion of career counselling to include more contact with ' 
people invoJJved in occupations. - 

4. .Group- counselling sessions reinstated (included Jij;^th(rprogr^ 

three years ago)^ # . . 

5. Exposure to psychological principles during the fall semester 
. r^ither than spring In order to factlitftte counsellfng. 

6. Monthly meetings of students and progrj&n staff. > • 
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Tutoring * - 

!• Expan^ton^to Include all developmental classes. 
^ 2. Etnployment of more fonper^develo'f mental students. 
' 3. ;Pre^service training^ week before school starts^ / 



Three collegewide services,, if- instituted, would be of great benefit 
to developriental students, «s well as many other students on can^us. First, 
the college is located seven miles from the nearest town and draws conmuters 
from all the^surrounding towns; few develppmental students have cars, yet 
two-thirds xommute to school 'every *day. A sjgffificant nomber of abs!6nces are 
related to problems wi th c^irpbal? or work scnedules of parttlme' jobs in 
tbe/home town. If the college instituted some form of bus service, the 
abserices would decrease, i . ' ^ . 

Second, five girls dropped out of developmental classes this year \ 
because of babysitting problems. Few day care facilitfes exist in the 
surrounding communities; mo'St girls tried to depend/on relatives to c^re 
for the baby, an^imperfeet system b6^t. , A^^day care facility on campus 
would be inexpensive to the student and encourage more married women to 



'0 



\ 

attempt college classes. 

Third, no formal treatment o|^cdwsel ling has been established for 

drug and alcohol abuse; 'abuse has, led to the' decreased proldMctivit)^ of several 

' \ • 

students in tl)e program. Group counselling sessions and^a halfWay\hous€r 
concept. would allow students to stay jn schooj while leiaming to con'^rol a 
drug or alcohol problem. 



1 
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Institutional. Changes Resulting from the 
Developnientaf Program „ " " 



Developmental education Is one facet of the College, as outltned in'^ 
the Governing Board Pol1cyjjuote(isj)rr'the Inside, cover of this report. 
The "Specific changes listed below have grown- out' of the program; some of 
them quite likely would have occurred in any case. Working with - 
developmental students, however, required these changes be made with all 
deliberate speed. ' / 

^1. Emplo^nt"»f fulltim6°develofimental staff. 

-2* Establishment of a learning -^lab with individualized materials. 

3. Elimination of failing grades. ' / 

4. Creation of special ^general eiucation classesfw^tch teach 
students hoW to pass college courses. / 

•ST Creation of neW courses (Humanities 1, Sci'ende X, Reading 2Y, 
Spanish for Native. Speakers.) " ] 

6. Initiation of peer retruiting, counselling. And tutoring. 

7. Establishme|(t''Of home visits as part of the Stjudent Afftj 
recruitment, financial aid and counselling process; 

*8. %yst(Bmat1c audio and v1<teotapihg,of classroom lectures to 
. permit. lecture retrieval. ^ - 



9. Creation of seminar reinforcement classes, in 



the nursing program. 
opmentaT edi^ation by 



10. Institutionalization of the concept of develLr 

•placing the Developmental Program as a divisfon under the. Dean 
of Instruction. V . 

;.The mdit fundamental ch^n§rtrl3^ creation of a jiyst^jn to meet thg needs 

, qf developroehtaT"~slDde(i^ A teacher .1n<the progra 

a student^is rfot functioniniy No longer will the student automatically be 

sept back through that revolving door so feared in cqmnunlty coVjege 



educatton. 
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OF INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS 
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STUDENT EVALUATION OF. PREVIOUS EKICATION . 

The folloying comnjents were written in the Developmental Program's 
Reading, Y class.-. The assignment was for^the student to explain why he was 
in a developmental reading class. None of th^ students had been enrolled 
in a^i^eading course since grade school. 

1. Back in the good old days when J was a little fellow I was always • 
wanting to run and play ball, and do every thing biit school work. 
Before long I found myself way behind everyone else. To prove this 
everyone left'the 4th grade and left me there, yes I flunked. Every 
since that I just haven 't cared wheter or not I even went to school . 

2. It seemed that if I, like the teacher I would do my best in that class 
but if the* teacher was mean ^ boring I would not try. 

My problem started in baby cUss when I was hit with a ruler for trying 
to explain what to do in class to another girl . This affected ray mind 
In the way I would think all teachers would do^the same If I .opened my 
mouth to speat. So I would study ny textbook and would not^sk questions. 
The people around me would have to explain what the teacher said or I would 
not understand it completely r> - • 

3. Ky problem in rny educational back ground was when I was In: the- first grade. 
I always got sick when I had to read in clast. I dc^'t think I liked 
school at all. I did not realize how important a good education was. 

The problem with my reading was that I didnit have any phonics and when 
I hari to read stories in the' second third and four^th grade the stories 
seemed so long and boring. " ^^Si^' 

4. During iny education, participating was no problem. I would alwaiys take 
part 1#^1 ass, 'but cutting class slows down participation ^ The reason for 

.^s-';. ^- . . ■ ' ' ' . 

cutting leads to th^ amount of Interest in class, which is hurt^ great 
amount by iqy teachers who showed no Interest in students Family pressure 
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being a problem when you're in a big family and you live in a poor 
environment where it's "dog eat dog- and education is the farthest 

♦ 

thing from your iwnd. ^ 

5. ' Since there were S9 many studente the teachers couldn 't -give individual 
help. _ . . ' ■ • ' • V 

When I was a Freshman, my English teather was rambling on about something, 
and 1 asked her to repeat something and she said there wasn't enough 

• time; so she rambled on and on. ' * " 
Classes in high school should be'^ptit up so the classes wop 't have* so 
many students Jn one hour. . ' , ,^ 

6* In h^igh school J really had no problems except for one that was the 

lack of listening in English. Since English was a very important , - ^ 
course Tknev I had to study and listen very carefully, but in the 
•English class I was in, the teacher spoke loud enough but not clearly. . 
We never could tell what he was saying, so what we did was give up on 
him, we didn't even, try to listen tp what he sa.id.- Then when test week " 
came aroun.d we knew v/^-were missing some notes ^on some important subjects. 
So after that we tried our very best to make out what he said and even 
if he got 'after us we asked him to rep.eat what he said about three times. 
7, What is wrong with 'education in my 'school?. All the teachers, use to just 
go from the book artd ask us to takevpages and pages of notJs^and if you 
missed any of the notes ydu°wer6 in trouble. Some' classes we didn't have ' 
books; notes were given from* the board and then we iust sat for fifteen 
minutes. Some times the teacher wouldn't show up for' class for a week 

arid still give us a test over the last chapter When We didn't have an 

.' ♦ ' • ' ■ ' "• ; - " ■ V - 

• assignment. So there were some bad educationali processes at our 

♦ school, . Teachers ishould show more interest in .the students, qi 
.1.19^- individual help when^asked for! You should let students* 6ach week or 

.ERIC. ,r % ,43 ^ ^ ■ ' V:':^'- 



"month t^ll the teacher if he or she is doing good and getting the ideals 

' through to the students. If there is any question on past pages, and also 
before every test, or day beforp the test go over with the' clasi and 
answer the question. Always tell what the test will be over. 

^ The "Lack of Interest" -seemed to be iny most pressing pjoblern. The teachers 
I had in Junior High all seemed to be Interested in me, but I couldn't get 

, any interest in them or their classes. One possible reason for ny lack 
of interest is because the school which I -attended was 23 years old and 
I felt out of place. One possible solution^to this old building was 

-maybe remodeling it or even going as far as building a new one, which 
they finally did about five years after I left. In ny opihfon when -3 
the molding around rthe roof and the pictures start faljing off the 
vails,, something shou^jl have been done. When falling objects endanger 
a student's life and distract his. attention, something should be 
done tio solve these problems. Good Grief i 

, To criticize my education background I* would have to go back to ny 
first through fifth grade, .in which "I did not speak nor- understand a 

^word of English. If it were not'for ny father I think I would have 
not passed without his. teachirjg me English. Sincerity friend Manuel .and 
I were the ortly Spanish speaking. students our first and second grade * 
teachers tried to avoid us in the most ways. The way I think I could 
really be up with my fellow classmates is to start all over^ if it was 
possible, and work harder. " ' • 

The attitudes reflected in these paragraphs have been voiced on niany , 
occasions by developmental.* students. They are not Intended to criticfze 
any specific teacher or school.. The students 'are describing their P 
iiiability to cope with, a system of control," a system admittedly imperfect. 



Basis for Entrante to. Exit from Program 

Entrance, to the program Is voluntary; there is no cut off score" 
on a test which makes entrance mandatory, "students are invited to * 
join on the basis of a combinatioirS^Nf actors, the most important of 
which is previous grade performance.- Stfidents who dropped out of 
high school or graduated in the lower half of the class are recruited. ; 
Other factors such as family income and educational level, performance 
on reading tests, student's inability to chose a career goal and 
family attitude tovyard higher education are considered. Appendix A* 
demostrates that the backgrounds of do two students are identical; 
There is no .single valid predictor. of, success In college; the comments 
made by students in the previous -sectjf oh reveal an honesty-and direct- 
ness about .themselves-^ and the educational system. The attitude of the 
jjrogram co9rdinator has been that the student himself is the best 
predifctor of his need for help. ■ . \ 

As will be discussed in t^^ section on academjc counselling, ^ach 
student's schedule and progress Is handled individually. Most students 
enter the program in thet -fall and take developmental classes for tuto 
semesters. Originally the" program had been conceived for a swnmer or 
one,- semester, but the complexity of student ||roblems, from fear of 
tests to reading difficulties to family conflicts; cannot be solved ih 
.three or four months. Some- freshmen begin school In; the spring and 
enter thej)rogram at that point. ,A few join afteV a semester of low 

.;performance at Cochise or another scho'ol. 

' '•■ ' , 
Exit usually occurs at the end of the freshman, year. One student 

. / • ■ ' 

In the professional pilot program',and two .agriculture jnajors have elected 



I 

to enroll exclusively in courses in their majVtafter one semester. 
Four students did not complete the courses' in the program -this year 
and will reenroll in 'some ^developmental classes next fall. 

Entrance and exit are an Ititegral part of the counselling pro- 
cess itself; the decision to give school one more serious try conjes 
when the student^agrees to join. His decisi-on that he will be suc- 
cessful comes when he is ready to complete courses on campus without 
daily assistance and support, , 
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*i •Recruitment 

The Developmental Program is a concept which must be sold to 
stucljents. Active recruitment has become part. of the i^rogram's function* 
Because the program is designed for stydents^ y/ho have "turned off" to 
-'school. Also institutional, considerations havl^^^njafde recruitment 'valuable 
to the school as a whole. When the program was initiated, enrollrrent 
on the main cSlmpus was declining; in addition, r§.CEiving federal funds , 
was based on the promise to serve a volume of students, specifically 
80 for the 1973-74 year, - . . . 

Recruitment. has. been done by'^paraprofessional and fulltime staff 

Oose"" Bracamonte describes^the sequence of steps flsed by p^aprofessionals 

« 

Potential students for the Developmental Program were 
brought tp ou/ attention J n vgi^rious mys. The primary 
' way 0^ aQqui ring- names was tbrough the counselors at 
the high^'schools and^thrbugh the recruiter's own ^ 
knowledge. The initial* contact wSs usually made on the 
' phone; an appointment was set up. The second meeting ' 
v^ith the student took place at the student's home, and 
at this'* time the recruiter gave as much inforjnation as 
possible. Financial add forms were also handed out, and ' 
the third and fourth meetings with the student concerned, 
the completion of these fortps. Thi?^ recruiting is done'in 
the spring and early summer. 'In the late summer another 
meeting is held with, the recruiter anfd the program^^ / 
coordinator^ It, is very ;import ant for a profession^al 
r to make this contact with the recruiter to give the ^ ' ^ 

• recif^yiter and-the program credibiM ty. / - 

Two students recounted to the Advisory Committee how they were recruited. 

' . My dad got this pamphlet about the Developmental. 

Procfrarn and ^ told m^ about it'. He gave ine Mrs.' Holirhan's 
phone number. I called her and she. as-ked me if I 'd like to ^ 
make an "appointment tp talk to her;^ she offered to* come 
to my own hbuse, and to talk' to my parents and 



to me about the program. She came about. two weeks laier.. 
We talked about it and I Uked it and when T came here ' 
I registered. . . • » 



Jon Schnee 

- f 

College was a big step for me anywav because I'm ^ 
a high school drbp out. And.it was weird because ! 
didn't know what class to take*.' I was lost. But of ' 
course Mrs. Holiijian wais there saying maybe you better j- 
take this and- this and this and I ended ,up in the y ' 
Developmental Program. I'm not sorry. It's really • 
helped me out a lot. 

Barbai^a Whisman 



Contacts Made in the Community and on Camp ifs -During August 





- BY PHONE 


,HOHE VISIT 


ON CifPUS* 


REGISTERED 


Douglas 


. 74 


V . 56 


. 5 


33 


Bisbee" 


56 


V 12 




9 


Sierra Vista 


5 • 


3. 


* • 


3 


Willcox - Bowie • 


11 


n 


f 

} 


10 










Tombstone 




1 


l 


2 


Elfrida 


4 


'2 


■ 1 


2 


Benson ^ 


1 




.- 


1 


Sells " 






, 1 ■ 












Tucson 






1 


1 


Ou,t of state 






* 1 


1 



Sources From Which Students Were Refenred 



10% directly from high schooVcoun§elors ^ ^ 

^ ' lOX from Cochise counselors and VA counselor 

102 from other stuc^nts In program - 

202 screened at time of registration, based on high school 
records and Nelson-Denny scores 

502 -direct con tactsy,. based on lists of students Ip, lower half 
of graduating classes In Douglas,' Btsbee, Wlllcox, and 
^ Tombstone. Initial cohtact made by student recruiters; ' ' 
followed by' home visit by student recruiter and program 
director. Also all app^"cat1ons received by Cochise were 
screened in Augiist before registratioir, students in lower 
half of gradua'ting class were contacted before or during 

J registration. . . ' & . 

With the college's, admissions' oificer the program coordinator 
made visits to the high* schools during Sprlngt 1974. For the 1974 school 

year .the admissipns office,, wi«ll"co{jrd1nate recruitment, with the help 

• " - » ' Ir idi.. J 

of paraprofessiorialsr. 




Financial Aid 




. Entry into" college is^verrt^d unless a student, has the money to pay for fees 
and books. This year the college's contributidn to the program was the waiver of 
approximately ten thousand .doll art in fees for developmentaT students. In a number 
of cases students wer^ successfully reef ui ted o»4y because they did not have to pay 
the registration fees. The program also assisted the students in bprrowing text- 
books whenever possible; one important reason for reducing the number of required 
texts was to reduce student expenses. 

Statistical information about family income and financial aid awards is included 
in Appendix A. No student dropped out of college specifically beceiuse he lacked 
money; in several cases, however, the work study program and the cooperative education 
program were instrumental in keeping students in school b/quickly providing part-ttme 
employment. If a student dropped out of schobl to work fuTltime» it was because he 
saw work as ;a.better opportuni^f" than college./-. 

. The financial aid office has without fail communicated to: the program coordinator 
all financij^l aid awards of (fevelopmental students. The office cooperated in. 
helping s'hidents fill out ACT and BEOG forms. Fill ing out forms of an^ kind is 
foreign to man^ students in th^ program,^ and a system to insure forms, are,. completed 
is necessary. This year the following schedule was used. • - . - 

August, 1973 . . * - 

As parrliif home visits to eighty-five students in the county, recruiters 
helped approximately twenty-five students to complete or correct financial aid forms. 

December, 1973 ■ '* '' 

■\ Four group sessions to help freshmen and sophomores fill out forms 1974-75, 
both for Cochise and university transfer. 

February, 1974 

Progress report on .how many stjiidents had coinpleted~fonns. Individual contact 
^nd assistance fop^ those'who had not completed forms.- 

March.^ 1974 

' Con^letion p> 1974-75 forms for all students presently enrolled. Beginning, of 
o K visits to ,high school -seniors to aid In .f^lliVig out forms for 197^-75. , 
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/Parttime Employment through Cooperative Education 

. ^ ' Bill Lent . 

The main emphasis iflT^Cdoperative 'Educ^ionXs to help the student 

gain employment in work whicff is related to his college maqoV or his 

career interest area. One of the supporting goals of>Co-op^ is to help 



rest ajrea, une or tne supporting goais ot>^-( 
; gain employmcint to meet a financial neejl-^whil( 

hile he is employed, 

to aid, him in developing successful work habits such as dependability, 
responsibility, punctuality and a good ^attitude toward his work. - . 

. The majority of my work with the students in the Devel^pmeatal « 
Program thas been in the area of the two supporting godls. Most of the 
students have done j6etter than average at their place of employipent for 
the following reasons, *(1) They welcome the opportunity^ to work parttime 
^0 helpxfill a financial need^and .^st of them need this income to sta^y 
in school. The student appreciates the fact that sumeoney^(the Coordinator 
0^ the Developmental Program and/ or th6 Teacher, Coordinator in Co-op) 
has t^ken time to qaVe about his success. This is a prime motivating 
factor in the education of the developmental student. ^2) While the 
student is working he also has the feeling he is no^ a pro<tuctive person^ ^ 
This'^elps build hii self-conffdence. We must also remember that the job 
the student gets while attending college is probably the first qr second 
job he has "ever had. TJiis in itself is a yery big step for the student^ 
to accomplish. / ' . * 

The most important factor in helping the developmental student keep 
his job or even helping him get his job, is the groundwork that takes 
place before the student's job interview. 



The Coordinator of the Developmental Program works with Co-op 
to identify the student's needs plus his job entr7-level skills.* When 
this'^Sxfdone properly, the chances for success.ful employment are great. 
If the student better understands what kind of work he is qualified for 
at this pioint.in time, he will definitely be more of art asset to hi^* 
employer. The student's job might be that of a custodian, but' when" 
this realistic starting point for h'is working skills, the student 
will be able to develop som good working habits with Supervision from 
his employer and Co-op. . , 

9 r 
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Tutoring, v 
y ^^Mi^ohnson and Jose Bracamonte 



lly. tutoring at C^1se«»tas'^ 



Originally tutortng at C^^hlse^'^fered to all. students In ^ a 

classes. This^was a valid concept, but difficult ttrpractUe. Teachers 

are willing to h^lp students' individually, *ut students are fearful of 

' ■ : * . ■ *' o ■ . ■ . , 

asking for help. Sometimes a student feels guilty if he does not under- . 

Stand what a .teacher says; he is afraid.to be labelled for asking "a"' ' 

stupid question." When the ^acher announces that students cj^n request 

tutoring, students oftei} think that" making ^e request will be another 

..adnlssi on of failure. • 

To break this fear, stu«;lents who enroll In the Developmehtal Program 

•were required to sign up for tutoring sessions at registriltion.;-^ They 

were told that they must attend these sessions for the firsirpa^t of the 

semester^ then tutors wouTd be available when needed. Scheduling -times 

and places for tutoring (jetermined wj^ether or not the^ tutor woitld.be- , " 

useful. The tutor's own scheduler hSd to be arranged' to allow maximum ^ 

time with Wje students. Often a student needs an Wlignment^re^platned 

when he starts his homework, at an .Hour other than th^v, class, meets or 

than the tea.cher is on campus. ' / , ' , ' 

ATI tutprs were paid to attend classes ^ well as special tutoring. 

session^. In science, English, and reading the/tutors$ functioned as '^, 

teaching assistants during cla5s; in all classes they took notes. i .\ 

monitered attendance^ and taped lectures 

\ In a group meeting developmental students listed these skills as,„ 

essential for tiltorsr :• . ' > 

1 . • Frleti'dliness. 

2. ^Ability tq take lecture notes and read assi gned- texiiooksi 

■■■4 . ■ ... . ' ^ 



I. Dependability about keeping Vschedule of appoiiftments, • 
4* Ability to talk in simple words about the ideas presented 

in a class (For some students this means the ability to 

translate ideas into Spanish.) 
5, Knowledge of the kind of test the teacher will give. 
* <., 

At the beginning of the first semester. tutoring was largely devoted-to^ 



helping students^ keep ^p wi th the speed at which the teacher talked, . On 

notetaking became less difficult, tutors -discussed concepts as well ^s 

details of the lecture. 

• Below are comments by two of. the five paraprofessional tutors who 

worked this year.- ' , ^ ^ 

1. My biggest asset as a tutdr was the fact that I had 
experience as a student. The relationship between 
a tutor and his client must be very informal and \ 
must be one of confidence so that questions and ^ • , • 
complaints can be given freely. I felt^my job was : . 

to. help the student understand concepts and to help 
him prepare for tests. Never during my tutoring 
session would I give a student a question or an 
, ansi^er to a test; rather I would try to tover as \ ^ 
much test material as .possible without blat5(ntly • i 
giving him the answer. •L.feel' a tutor js doing his ^ 
4 job wHen at the'^end of the. semester he is no longer , 
needed, and the students are getting good grades. 
This is possible .if. a tutor teaches good study 
habits as well 'as covers co.urse content. . ^ 

; Jose Bracamonte 

2; r believe individual helg^is more favorable over g»*oup 
tutoring due to the fqlTowing beneficial reasons: . . 
(1) Since each student has a different 'background,^ 
thetr^ level of comprehension wi 11 ,(Jeftni tejy'vary, and 

V .time would' be wasted explaining one idea to one pc^rson ' 
• ^ V/WWie another student is cbmpletaly. lost because t\& or 

"^JT^e-does not progress as fast. (2) Many students 

' - ^appear more .relaxed and confident when alone with a ^tutor 
than, in a large group. (3) Experience has ithoyj/n me 
that by tutoring individually, a tutor's work is put 
ta use mbre efficiently because the tutor can see' 
exactlyjwho is or who Is not profiting from his ' 
assistance. Ihls is especially of value after a test; 

. tutor can inaice an a evaluation^^nd see how individuals 
or everyone as/ a whole is comingralong. Group tutbring 
is fine tor some subjectsrTikf^ art, economics, geography, 
- \ etc., but it is. thjs*writer*s opinion that certain 

I subjects such as math, science, and even English need v 
indivi-dual tutoring to be highjy successful . 



Jon Jolinson 
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Objectively evaluating the success of th6 tutoring component of the. 
program Is' difficult, since any Brinlmum number of students helped wouira 
have to be arbl^arily chosen. Many students In the program give the 
tutoring system much .credit for their success,' oartlcularly In their 
first semester In college. For next year tutonTl9 Is to be combined with 
a peer counselling program, since the same paraprofessional usually 
fuhctions in both areas: (See the discussion of peer counselling, begin- 
ning on p. 61). . ^ - ' j 




. ' Counselling Procedures 

/ . _ I. / ' . ( . 

Since the Developmental Program was col[)ceived three years ago, 
stucints have taught the program staff that many factors, determine 
classroom, performance. Exp^aininjg a subject raster concept is tisef#l 
only rafter individual needs have^ been met. The questions included in 
the application and contract, reproducqd^on th6 next page, reflect the 
common ;nee(|s of students, following that are discussion^ of specific 



counselling services. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAM 
Application and Coauract 

JPle^e answer these qiiestions, The information will help the^ f 
Developmental Program to help you. Circle yes or no when appropriate. 





'Name - -/ , 


Age ' . ^ 




Mailing address 


» * * 






Street address. •* ;* 




• 


•/■ 

/ 


Place of^ birth " 








High school attended 








Graduated, from high school Yes No . 


Passed G. EJX.. Yes ^ No 





Marital status 



Married Singl e* DiVoi;ced 



\ Number of people living in. your home 



Father's name 



Separkted^ 

- (. : 



Address 



^Occupation^ 



Place ^f birth 



Income per month' 



Educfational backgi^ound 

^ JGradiialiftd from high, scjioelr Yes No 
' " •' At tendgd college Yea No 
J » (graduated, from college Yes No 



Motlier's. name 



4ddress^ 



Occupation^ 



.Place of birth, ^ 



Income per month 



Educational' background « >. 

-Graduated from high schpdl Yes 
Attended callage Y^s ' Nq 



No 



Gra^te^d from college Yes 



No 



er|c 



5.6 



2 




Number of children in the family ' 

Ages . > ^ 

Educational background ' . ^ 

How many brothers and sisters* have graduated ' from high school?_ 

■ How many attended college? 

How 'many graduated from college? 

Are you working now? Yes No • . , • ' 

If so, where? \ ^ ' 

Will you need a job to stay in school? Yes No ^ 
>Will you bfe living at home while going to* college? Yes No 
Living on gampus? Yes • No 

If 'you live at home*, do you have transportation to school? Yes No 

Do you have money tO' pay for your bo6ks? Yes No / 

e ' . ^' - - *^ * ' ' 

* Dcj you want to take coursesi.in both Spanish and English? Yes No 

Chdck any these courses you took in high school. * 
* * ^ - 

/Reading ^ Algebra, first year ' Biology 



Spanish Algebra, second year Chemistry 

General mat h > , General Science^ Physics 



I, agree to join-the BevelSpmen€aI^jP'jS)gram'at.C6 

/ / * / ' • ^"^i ( ' ^ ^ f 

I * . '*.'--' 

1. I understand theJ)evelopmental Program will help me stay in college 
and complete -r^quxr^ents fojf a college degree. 

2. 1 will enroll in*at least six units of developmental classes mv 
first semester in college and will receive .-a fee waiver. , 

3. 1 can entoll in at least six units of develo^imental^ classes my 
second semester in college, and,* ff J do, I will haye my fe^ waiver 
renewed for o^e more semester/ 

4. I^wili work w^th teachers and sophomore tutors to-completse assignments. 

,5. * I will attend 4s many of the_program's field ti>ips and jgroup .activities 
I ican.* \ . ^ • ^ * • 
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^ Academk Counselling ^ ' '(^ 

Usually the Initial phase of counselling involves registering students 
'for classes. This process is completed in the home or on the day of regis- 
tration by program staff with the assistance of paraprofessiohals. The key' ^ 
to success for developmental students is to place them In jj^situation where 
succ,ess is likely, yet not guaranteed. No student is required to take only 

^ developmental classes for the entire year, but he has to be helped to decide 

J. '■' .... ' ■ \ ,' " 

what he can complete successfully. ^ * 

If the student has a major in mind, scheduling will naturally reflect 

his career goal. A developmental student wj'lJ llkely'v^ake ijne . course eachr - 

, semester' related to his career ('for an art' major, for example. Introduction 

to Art in the fall and Basic Drawing or design in' the sprins|j. - Restricting 

the student .to one . course each semester meets two objectives: (1) the 

O stude'ht .i,mproves his reading and study skills before ^he earns the majority 

/ of the grades in 'his major; (2) the student "can^cR'ange'^l^^^ 

losing many urtits. ) <> ■ - " • 

LSome eccupational ^programs on canpus require that a student en,^1| In 

nine or more hourS of work his first setiester, if he Intends ^^inish the 

program 4n two years. The teacher in |hej3ccupat1onaKprogram, with the 

he}p of diagnostic instruments provided, by the developmental, staff, has to 

' make a recommendation to the studervt about enrolling in developmental 

classes or enrolling fuUtime in classes, in his' career program. 

- The nursing program handles this fluesti on during^e* semester previous. 

to expected enrollment, sinc6 mte students apply to enter the program than 

can be accepted,; Developmental staff have met ii^;h nursing 'Instructors/to^ 

- 'help detehnine whether a 'student should enroll in nursing classes or gwJeral 

. education. The nursing /pnogram is moving toward more requirements for entrance 
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specifically requiring a student alreacly in college to take anatony and 
physiology before enrolling in nursing classes. ^ 
Drafting and electronics also require the student to take. nine or 
more hours each semester if the student is to' graduate in t^o years. This ^ 
year screening took place at registration, partly determined by the student's 
math background. In 'the, future more diagnostic testins «in math skills will 

improve determination of success in these two programs. Students who enroll 

' J ' ^'jiiki^ *■ ■' ' ' ^ ' ' 

H'n ffl^vtati^n and airfpame/and power plant programs follow a different tti me 

* ^ ' . _• ' ' ^ 

schedule than" the res t-of'th'e campus. This summer developmehtal staff- will ** 

work with students within the aviation pjregram in a special class to help 

^teabh reading and stud^ skills. This is 4^ possible alternHive to ha,ving 

.s-tudents enroll in developmental classes as 'they presently exist. 

With any'program, of course, the final decision about scheduling is 

made by the student himself The three sample schedules for 1973-74 freshmen 

reflect the variations from student to'student. Sample 1 is a high school ^ 

graduate whose career goal is- physical edjication./.His performance in reading 

is well below the tenth gr^ level; ut the end of "the year he expressed 

pride in what he had accojnplished and sai'y.he had leamedlnore in one year 

than in the previous s4x. >Jis grades supported hi^s feeling of*success. If 

he had b^en allowed to enroll in both semesters of con^osition- and biology, 

usual requirements for transfer physical education .majors, his chances for 

» * • * K 

success would have decreased significantly.' 

. Sample 2-is a high school dropout whose" career goal is psychology; she 
dfd not decided a major until the spring semester., .Her enrollment in English 
composition -the fall semester was. bas^d on diagnostic testing. She took a 
second, history course in the spring because of' a successful experience in 
Histojy 15 in the fall. 



Sample 3 is a police science major who is successful in the courses in 
his major but has significant resistance toward completing graduation require 
ments. in the general education area. He conceives his careeV goal in a 
limited form, even though his police science instructors have encouraged him 
to complete all graduation requirements. ^Since «he Developmental Program 
presents general education requirements Jis a "package deal," he will. be. able 
tp 'graduate at the end of his secpnd year at Cochise, 

^ The variations in schedules are as numerous as-the students in the 
program; ' ' . . ^ 
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10:00- 
10:50 



fl:00- 
11; 50 



2:00 
2:50 



Sample 1 
Fall, 1973 ■ 
total Units. 12' 
Maj or: Physl cal Education 
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Sample 1 . ^ ' 

Spring, 1974 • 

Total Units 15 
Hajpr: Phystcal Education 



8:00 
8:50 

9:00 
9:50 



TO :ab 

10:50 



11:00 
11:50 
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Sample 2 
Fall, 1973 
Total Units. 13 
Maior: PsycRolpgy 



8:00- 
8:50 



9:00- 
9:50 



10:00- 
10s 50 



7.11:00- 
^ 11:50 



12:00- 
12:50 



^tOO- 
1:50 



2:J30- 
2:50 



3:00-\ 




3:50 



4:00- 
4:50 



EVE. 



EVEV 



MONDAY 



Science X 



Stience X 



Science X 



History 15 



z^'" 1)1' 



■ V 

Yoga 



8:00- 9:20 
Keypunch 



TUESDAY 



8:0'0-9:15 




9:30-10:45 



Reading Y 



11:00-12:15. 



12:30- 1:45 



English I 



WEDNESDAY 



Sciirice 
Tutoring 



THURSDAY 



8:00-9:15 



9:30-10:45 



FRIDAY / 



Science X 



Reading Y 



History 15 



»Yoga 



2:00-3:15 

History 
Tutoring • 



3:30-4:45 



n:00fl2:15 



/ . . 

12:30-1:45 

English 1 



Science 
Tutoring 



History 15 



\ 



2:00-3:15 

) 



His'tory 
Tutoring 



3:30-4:45 ' 



\3:00 - 9:20 
Keypunch 



Sample 2 "50 
Spring, 1974 
*. Total Units 14 
.. Major:. Psychology' 





4 

- 

. MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY. 

• 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


8:00- 
8:50 




"8:00-9:15 


'V 






9:00- 
9:50 ^ 


-^-t — 




Human. 




numan • / 




9:30-10:45 


Tutoring 


9:30-10:45 


Tutoring . 


10:00- 
^10:50 


Humanities 


4.' 

History of 
U.S.- ' 


Humanities; 


Historv nf 
% CKS. 




11:00- 
ll:bU 




11:00-12:15- 




11:00-12:15 




: 32:00- 
12:50 


Psyc^i . 












Tutoring 


12:30-1:45 






12:30-1:45 




1:00- 
1 : 50 




Bflliai-ds 




1 — ' 


* 


2:00- 
2:50 , 


> 


2: 00-3:'! 5 






2:00-3:15 




• 




2^30-5:15 , 






3:00- 
3:50 

0 






Psych 


plOgy 








3:30,-4:45 






3:30-4:45 




o 4:00- 
4:50 








c * 


r 


» 


• . 








fr— 






EVE. 












EVE. 




- ( 


* 






* ^ 
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Sample 3 
Fall, 1973 • 
Total Unit^xli 
Major: Police Science 



8:00- 
8:50 



9:00- 
9:50 



10:00- 
10:50 



11:00- 
11:50 



12:00- 
12:50 ' 



1:00- 
1:50 



2:00- 
2:50 

i 

3:00- 
3:^0 



4:00- 
4:50' 



EVE. 



EVE. 



ERIC 



MONDAY 


' TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


/ 

THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


't 
\ 


8:.(]J)-9:15 




8:00-9:15 




Intro to 


9:00-9:50 


Intro to 


9:00-9:^0 ^. 


Intro to 


Pol. Science 


Reading Y 


Pbl. Science 


Reading Y 


Pol. S^ience^ 


Patrol 
runcfelon^ I 




Patrol,, 

ruiivviuiid A 


' ■ ■], 


Patrol* 


Hi^ry 15 


'11:00-12:15 


• 

Ki story 15 


11:00-12:15 


History 15 




• 










12:30-1:45 




12:^0-1:45 






Spee.ch 2 


> 

f 

CO' * , — 


V 

Speech V \ 




\ 


2:00-3:15 


\ 


2:00-3:1,5 


» ^ 

' - a 


V 












3:30-4:45 




3:30-4:45 




I 


HisW 
Tutorthg 


1 i 






, . ^'"^ ^ 
« 






0 

* 




V 


• 




» 
















r 


'■65 

». 


* 
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Sample 3 • 52 . 
Spring, 1974 
Total Units 17.' 
Major: Pol,i,ce Science 



8:00- 
8:50 



8:00- 
9:50 



10:00- 
10:50 



1-1:00- 
11:50 



12:00- 
12:50 




2:00- 
2:50 



3:00- 
3:50 



4:00- 
4:50 



EVE. 



EVef 



ERIC 



MONDAY 


TlisDAY 


- WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY . 


FRIDAY 




8:00-8:50 
Human Hies 
Tutor 




8:00,-8:50 

Humanities 

Tutor 


e 




9:00-9:50 " 

English 

Lab 




9:00-9:50 

English 

Lab 


« 


Humanities 




Humanities^ 


Video-Tape- 
English 


^Wumanities 


. Juvenile 
. Procedures 


11:00-12:15 ' 

Criminal — ^ 
Justi ce 

V 


JuveniTe 
Procedures 


11:00-12:15" 

Criminal' 
i Justice 

i 


Juvenile 
Procedures 










o 


i 


English. 
.Lab 


Psychology 
^ Tutoring , . 


English ; Psychology-. 

Ub .;,^|„XH^iring™.~,l, 


V ' , 




u ■* ' 

* : 


' — : ' — ■■ — 

. i s ' ~. 
\ » • 

\ 


*. 0 «^ 




9 

* 


0 


• 




T r 

• 








« 




6:30 
Psycl 


-9': 15 
lology 


$ * 

• 0 










/ 


'1 ^ 




' - " - ' • • \ * 





- Once registration Is comf^let^d, counselling means monitertng Attendance* 
parti cf]pft1 on. and performance on assignments. Tfie counselor spends time' in 
s the 'classroom to observe cues made by* students about their attitudes toward 
teacher and the subject matter. Sometimes the teacher himseljf !needs encourage-^ 
ment tOsbe able to function with students who do*notj^tom3*t;^cal1;^ adapt to 
a^assroom setting.- . - ^. . » < 

If a student is absent, the teacher or paraprofessionals in the classroom- 
report this absence to program staff (see discussion be^nning d^HpT^ 74 ) . 
In roost dtses contact is made with 4lhe student the same d«y, by phone or in 
person by one of the paraprofessionals. 

, Also students ace'l^minded about assignments ari^ deadlines jn writing, 
•o These memos are gi^eoxto each student periodically sdthat he learns to pay ^ 
attention -to all requirements in each class. The foilov^W^ample was handed 
put about six weeks before ^the end of the ^ring semester; nany students used 
it as a checklist to^ complete the- rest pf their work.* 

' The Weakness in the pres°en^; system of acadeifiie counselling is that. the ^ • 
classroom instfuctors^have less irtBsponsibility tp ^vide individual , . 
assistance to s,tuaents in jtHieir classes than will be true when the stOdents 
take sophomore cdujrses. this wakness js the. -result^ijrf the classroom jteachers 
having many othier ;teadhing i^sponsibilities beside deVelopmenta^ilasses. "the-- 

.program staff or paraprbfesslghals work with students on assignments evenings 

• * :f ' - "J ' ■' ^ ' I . 

and weekeriBr,] when* classroom instructors are 'not expected to teacti. As- long as 

instructors are working parttime with developmental 'studen%.and must ;prepare 

and teach ojber.cl assess" ph)g»;^taff will have to assist them with individual,^ 

Students. Retention of sophomore studente shows this^arrangement to be work- 

^'able. (See discussion beginning on p. ,,135.) / • -'^ " * _ 
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TO: 



FROMu Marge Hoi i man , . • • . 

SUBJECT: Course work to be corrpletetl this semester 

^ * ' ' ' - • - ■ ' • ■ 

The final exam schedule. for developmentaTclasses are as 
follows: . . ^ *. ■' •« 

English!* . Wednesday. May 8 , 11:,Q0 A.M., May 16 10:30 a.m. 
•Humanrties 1 Tuesday May 14 8rOO - 10:00 A.M. ^ " 
Psychology ^ednesday May 15 • 2:30 P..M. & 6:J0 P.M. 

♦There will be nominal in Reading _ V * ^ 

^ According to our records, you have c'ompleted the following, assignments 
in these" classes, (see assignments that are checked.) All assignments must" 
be completed to receive credit in the courses. You know me well enough to 
realize I want you to finish ^ese- courses. Make arrangements with me to 
complete your work. « • 



HUMANITIES 1 
Tests 




evision 
sic, • p 
Ipture 
vies 
Novel 



Cultural Event #1 
Cultural -Event #2 




psYoiObOGY 1 : . 

^ 'Test§.Vi^. 

• . ; ■ 

#6 ■ ■ 

»Or^l Report 

Snnessee Sel f TConcepfr*: 
California Occupatioiral Inventpry. 



^ 




ENGLISH 1 



•Terrible Style 
.Description 
Midterm ' 



. * Definitipn 
Comparison-contrast 
I n - c 1 as s a ss i gn'men t 



Book Review 
Analysis 



Cilfiaet Counselling 

During the past year som formal attempts were made to expose student-s to 
career opportunities, In addition to Informal one-to-one d1»cussion4^ith program 
staff and teachers In subject areas. BjNthe end of the spring semester developmental 
students 'identified the following majors. 



Career Area 

Nursing 
Secretarial 
Business 
Drafting 
Electronics • 
Police Science 
Social Science 
Humanities 

Law ' • . . 

Science 

Education 

Aviatiom 

Forestry 

Agrioil ture 

Zoology 

Undecided (L1bera<1 Arts} 



Freshmen, 1972 



1 
4 

5 
1 
Q 

A 
•=8 
2 
0 
2 
d 
1 
0 
0 
0 
18 



Total , 



52 



Freshmen, 1973 
7 

♦ 11 
4 
2 
1 

9 

• 9 - - 
4 
3 
1 

4 ' 
0 
1 
1 

1. . 

.5 



The activities to encourage studer^.ts ■to choose career goals took the following 
form, J . - ^ 

September, 1973 , • 

Enrollment of about one- hal f of , students in cooperative education to get 
on-the-job tralnina in work habits. / ^ . - 

Adminstration and individual interpretation of Caljfomia Occupational 
: ... - Interest Inventory. Used as basis for one-to-one ,d1sciissfoa; about 
possible careers*. 

. ^' ' • . • ^ . 

October, 1973 

Visit by six'students interested in law. sdiool to quest||m Assistan^t District 
Attorney who is i recent law school'^gfaduate . ' r " 



( K 
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November, 1973 ' *3L 

• .M. ' 

Tour of la Universidad'de'Sonofa, part of field trip to Hermosillo. ° 

' ^- • ' . ■ 

December, 1973 . • •^ " ' - 

-Discussion with each student about spHng schedule, transfer curriculms, 

and career goals. Individual registration for spring semester classes. ^ 
\ • Exposure to four-year catalogs. ^ . 

February - March, 1974 , - , , < 

luncheons to explain jobs and career^requirements in six major areas of 

' interest. At each'luncheon six to eight developmental students discussed 
careers with professionals. Sessions videotaped. 

1. Secretarial {Dorii Dees, College president's secretary; Pat SeTchow,' 
Learning Resources. Center secretary and bookkeeper.). : 

2. ' Nursing (Yvette Rehurek, school nurse, and Gloria Siciliano, Instructor 

in Nursing Program';)" - 

3. Preformin'g and plastic arts (Joe Gilliland Chairman, Humanities^ and 
^ ■ *Vern Mosiier, Ceramics) ' - " t 

4. - Social Sciences CJesus Greer, -Psychology and JCounsel ling-, and Phil 

Jaramillo, Latin Anerican Studies) . , " 

• ■ 5. Police Science- (Jerry Fuller, college secujdty, and Keith Jackson, 
Instructor in Police Science) - • - ^ 

I • • 

March 7, 1974 . /- " ' 7 ' • - . • 

Trip to Pima College, to observe programs, not available at Cochise and to 
_ acquaint students with , problems- and'benefits of a, large campus. 

1, Discussion with^Diego Navxtrette, Dean of Student Development. 

. " «^ ' 
■ 2. Group-.discussion with^ Lydia HarriTand stuflents;\in Early. Childhood 

Educati oh . ' > - • • ~ . • 

' ^ • ■ " ' ' 

.'3. Observation of Community Relations and Criminal Law classes in 
Police Science. - " ' _ 

4. Obsjervation of engineering program in surveying class. 

> 5. . Jour of writi'nl arid math labs in Alternative Learning Center. 

-Dinner at Uni versi ty" of Arizona as b^sis Vor discussion 4out the necessity' of ^ 
leaving ^"h.omd county to complete a four year degree. 



. April, 1974 

Discussion with each student about* career goals and course. work for sophonrore 
year. Review of /transfer, requirements if student's goal is a four-year 
degree. [ 

May,. 1974 . ' ' . . ' ' ' 

. Adninstration and interpretation, -California Occupational Inventory; comparison 

by students .with test taken , in /September, 1973. 

. ■ -~ , • • • ' ' ■ . 

Next year Career c6unselling should be expancfcd to include mr% contacts with 
^ professionals in various career fields. Paraprofes^ionals. can 1;ake a small number 
■ of interested students to visit these people in their work setting. ' 



PersonarCounsellIng . ' 

- • No taatter wliat stroctjire is created by the Developmental Program, 

retention of students depends on an environment in which tbe-student 

c^n ask for help; then learn to function on' his own. On the Inside 

cover of thls^^ report is a comment by one developmental student t^ho has 

completed twd^ears at Cochise.- His supcess is the result of repeated 

reassurance during his' first semester. This was provided in many- ^ ^ 

counselling sessions^ brief and extended, which took place in the 

office^fn the classroom, in the snack bar, in, the grocery store where 

the student worked, even on the telephone at 2:00- A.M. ^ ' 

One time Eduardo failed to show up in history class? the 

coordinator saw him later in the pool room and found out he was ready 

• * . • I*' . 

to 9Uit school and joiii *the Navy. Another time one of his. ^-^ri ends 

\ . ^ ^ 

told the ^coordinator that Eddie was not going to register , for the 
spring s^mesterj this friend also said to call E.ddie at home, since'Ahe 
did not really want to quit. .Once he registered for the second semester^ 
even though he got married and with reason considered going'to work 
fulltime, ^Eddie has accepted college a^s a realistic goal . 

> This individual atterttion is necessary for students vho perceive 
education as .a negative* experience. (See student comments on their 
. ^ )us experi-ences," pp. 28f^) Thfe student must be able to test »the 
.the concept of ^ the Developmentel Program to^determfnl^for himself 
whether or not anyone really cares about his performance in school He 
must hav6 someone to Listen and help him nake decisiohs about any 
si tua^tion that he considers important, anything f?*om whether or not to 
get engaged to, how to r^iise bail money. He must be able to test any 



- time,, any place. When' the program has provided this support, the • 
student has sta^yed in school and succeeded.. When the program has not 
delivered KKhat it promises, the student has found on alternate route • 
to success outside school. Appendix A testifies to the number of 
Students In each group T - . ^ 

The. possible danger in this kin.d of involvement between staff and 
student is that the student may learn dependent ra^er than independent 
behavior. Critics of the program have suggested, "Mrs. Holiman 
babies the students." But when the Advisory Committee asked the students 

t 

if this was trufe, they replied that it was Mrs. Holiman 's responsibility 
to help.' That's what she got paid. to do. She knows the answers to 
questions or knows who tp ask. S'he best testimony to the creation 'of- 
inidependeitt belh^vior are .the sophomores who are stiYl In school but do 

not expec"t daily contact with tS?«evelopmental staff. 

*■ « ■ 

. This year group and family counsel ling were not a formal -part of 
the program structure. Families were^ invited by telephone to attend 
Parent's Day, but these contacts were never followed up. In some 
-ifidiyiduai cases the coordinator or Mr. Ortega have talked to tfie' parents 
on the phone or in person about specific student problems. ^ . • 

Students' have been involved in three group sessions to evaluate the^ 
success of the 'program. (See p. 137f). The first involved groups of six 
to ten students with Mrs. Schwarzblatt as moderator; the second occurred 
wh^n Dr. Godbey irtefwith groups of freshmen and sophomores during his eval 
uatlon visit; the third was a question and answer session with the Advisor^ 
^Coirtnittee. These= sessions were not groups counselling, although they 
increased the awareness of students and staff about the functioning of the 
program. ' ^ - • - ^ . 



Both (group and family counselling shtuld be expanded. rie^Fjear. . 
Up to tbjs point the program coordinator has been the/oftly staff 
. roembdr excTuisively responsible to the developmental s^uden/ts. Th§ 
college's tl|,ree counstlors, including one who admins tr^tesf all financial 
aid, are respo,nsib*le for the total student body of over six hundred 
students, the only other professional counselor on campus is the Upward 
Bound director. Altl^ough these CQupselors have been helpful when re- 
quested to work with developmental students, none of their jobs depends 
on the success of the Developmental Program. None have a personal 
interest in seeing developmental students succeed.. At the time this 
report is being completed, no staff member is assigned as , counselor 
to monitei^ .the progress of de)/elopjiiental students on a daily basis. M 




r 
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The parap,r:ofessionals hired 'during tl^ie- 1973-74 year often functioned 

■ . ' 

as counselors, but no formal structure was set ud to encourane this 

functit)h. "Jose Bracatnonte describes v/hat he did a& a peer counselor. 

I did quite a bit of work'as a counselor;^ I nave advice^ 
about everything from what'.s good to eat at' the Que Pas"to 
^ifether or not a student should quit .school . One very important 
. ^tmction was that of a liason beti"een program coordinator and •* 
students; this is very .importaHt because a proarafn.like 
developmental need personal relationslfips as veil as job 
relations,hips. To be a peer counselor I -needed a little bit of 
knowledge of the staff in the institution, I needed to have 
-guts,' and I had to have the student's trust. 



Often corrmuni cation was poslible between student "and professional because-' 
- the paraprofessional said, "Po talk to f!rs. Moliman, , She's cool.,"" " ■ •* 
The paraprofessional 's, ethnic background was a significant aid' • • 

* *• * 

in creating an environment of trust. One of the Native Americans in-^ 
the program asked to be a peer counselor next year so ||p-could "help- 

. other Indians stay in school." Several Black students from out-of-^tate 
v/fll be in the program next year; their success wi-l? in-part be determined 
by the paraprofessional withH>/horr they can identify. Propaganda abqilt • 
the possibil'ity of success is n^t nearlv^as tnoti-vating^ as a flejfi-and-- 
blood role model v.'ho has succeeded. »■ 

. Next year peiV?^ counsel lina ^wil 1 be.expanded to includfe w&ekly 
sessions of one paraproTesSional aji,d five to seven students'.^ The students 
v-ill be assigned to the paraprofessional before or during registratton,' 
after the paraprofessional complete^ a week 's workshop on tecHniques- cf 
peer counselling. These weekly sessions vnll have, the foXlowijiu objectives 

' for each student in the prooram. . , 
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To assist^ students in coping with a schedule of classes 
and assignment • - 


• 2. 


To help the students read and understand tfta^ regulations 
in the college catalog, including graduation requirements, 
probation procedures, and methods of dropping classes. 


a. 


To discuss frustrations created in the classroohi situation. 


. 4. 


To encourage sTtudents to use the service of professional * " 
counselors. * 


At time^ these group sessions can be combined with group counselling 


sessions cpnducted by a professional. . 


• 
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Counselling Ethnic Minorities 

Joe Ortega . { ' 

Upward Bound Director 

- • ^ ■ ■ \ 

During 1972-73 I worked parttime as a counselor with developnfental 
students. Sinpe that time I have worked with; individual students when 
Mrs. Holiman has requested ny help^ Since most of the s^tuctents I worked 
with in the Developmental Program are bilingual and bicultural, most of 
n\y coninents will be geared to ihis type of student. The proposal to the 
federal igovemment makes the following statement {Italics mine): 

4 

The aim of Developmental Program is to remove economic and 
academic skill barriers to a college education for students 

• from ethnic minorities^ primarily those with Spanish-Speaking 
backgrounds who comprise tbe largest minority in the college 
district; Through the;climate engendered by concerned counselors » 
faculty, and paraprofessional tutors, Cochise College, through 
'the Developmental Program, opens new vistas for the disadwntaged 
student, allowing him to realize a. potential he might never other- \ 
wis% be aware of and thc^s to increase his economic, educational 

yand cultural opportunitiV§^ ' • * . , 

If we are to mett the aims of i the program, there are certain requirements 
that have toT^e met; otherwise we are only playing the same game we have 
been playing for years and completely ignoring the needs of the student ^ 
we have proposed to S€^rve* If we state clearly ttie. proposal's goals, then 
we as professional educators must commit ourselves to serve the program 
participants as stated. ^ • 

. Below are coninents based on some of ^my experiences v/ith developmental 
students. • « ' 

Ling , uistic aspect. *Most students I worked with were bilingual. 
Students will Communicate .in the, language they are most comfortable with. 
Stydents feel very frustrated if they cannot discuss their personal problems 
freely and openly in the language they feel most comfortable with. 



* I 
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During a cdnfet'ence, a client migh^ begin conversing- in English, 
and in the process find that he needs to-shift to Spanish for better- - 
expression. I would respond in the same way, thus reinforcing and . * ^ 
' demonstrating acceptance of the client and his languagie, acceptance 
for. what he iSp language aad culture incttded. The response he got 
from me .indicated to him. that it^is all right _to use Spanish. Others 
felt more, comfortable with English, and we communicated ^h\^that ^ 
language. 

The important thing here is not whether I use English or Spanish 
but establishing a positive working relationship with the client and 
establishing a line of communication. I felt I was. able to relieve 
one mo re~ frustration because -they were able to communicate with me in 
the~Janguage they \;hose to use. . , 

I found thaTf mariy students have been conditioned to "speak English." 

They found themselves in a predicament whejBC they experienced ^ustration 

and anxieties because they could not find the_words in English for free 

expression of their feelings. Many seemed to apologize for it; At this 

poipt f responded .in Spanish. The clientls anxieties were reduced; he 

experienced acceptance and a sense of pride for his native language. As 

By working relationships7p'rogressed, I asked studeyits about their artxieties. 

The responses fell into these categories. . 

1. Negative exjCriences where they were told not to speak Spanish 
in school /'^ 
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2; Punishment A^j^eaking Spanish tphysi^ally and psychologically)/ 
They men tiorwPembaras semen V. fear, irisults, and having to write 
"I will ndtjpeak Spanish" several bundred times. ^ 

3. No opportunity to talk to a teacher with whom they could' identify 
and with whom they could speak their language, someone to tell 
them that "learning can also take- place In" Spanish." 



4. No experience in a counselling situation.^ Many stated, "I have 
never talked to my counselor in high school about my problems 
I would ask them why* j mii. 

"Because I can't express^self well in English." 
"Why don*t'you use Spanish like you ^have been using here?" 
"Because they don't understand*" 
"How do you know?" . ^ 

"Because I know." 

"What do you do when you have a problem?" 
"I keep it to myself. Also I can't talk to them<about my 
personal problems."* 
"Why?" - ' . ^ 
"Because it is embarassing." 

Cultural, Aspect . Counselors bring their values, perceptions^and 
feeling to^ the counseling situation. This cannot bl helped. A culturally 
different student also brings his values, perceptions, feelings to the 
counselling situation. These attitudes are not the same if the counselor 
and student are from different backgrounds, but both .cultures deserve 

respect; however, in the past developmental student has lost out because 

— ' ' ' ^ . 

of the counselor's failure to practice this respect. 

Students. will hesitate to discuss their very personal problems because 

# 

what he, his brother,- sister, mother, father may have, done to help may 
conflict with the counselor's values. The student may feel insulted 



because the conflict is an insult to his^fami.ly. For example, a student 
may hot attend school for three days. His reason: "I had to help ny ■ 
mbther. I had to stay with the kids while she went to see the doctor, 
shopping, etc." In the American educational svstem illness is the only 
.reason to be abis^^nt f rofli^sfhbol . On the other hand family values are 
that^here is a need to help the family in any way and every way. (I am 
needed today by n\y family.' I w contributing lo^^the needs of th« family.) 
Since studfehts have experienced that they can^only be absent when they are 



ill, tHey will have to telT\e^ little white lie because the truth uy bring 
a penalty. -^^ ' '* " ►^r^ 



^ 'i. 
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If we agree'on these points, then let us take a look at the 



characteristics of the biljngual; bi cultural students of the developmental 

prognam, *the- students we have proposed' to serve/ 

Are we meeting their needs? 

Are we providing for all? 

• " Are we denying the benefit of advice, guidance, counselling, 

sto persori^ where backgrounds are different? 

Do we assuane a sympathetic understanding of student problems.* 
(achievement potential vs, actual for culturally different 
* students )^ linguistic, cyltural, economic? 

RegoniDendations * ^ 

1. A trained Chicano counselor whose training (practicum, etc,) ^ 
has been with* Chi cahof^ students. In our present system we 
have many counselors who are handicapped in deajing with 
ethnic minorities. Is a Chicano, Indian, Black student 

apt to find help from a counselor wlio is hs^ndicappe^? - 

2. A counselor rtiust possess bilingual - bi cultural understanding. 
A counselor must be sensitive to the cultural and linguistic 
aspects of the stuaents they serve. They must be 'sensitive 

to the student's needs and understand why he is in the 
' program. ' » * . 

3^ A counselor who wilT be-^communi ty oriented and-^get involved 
with the_5tudent*s communi tyv^ . (How else will we know their 
needs?) He will act as a valuable link between the school 
and community by interpreting srchool's expectations to - ; _ . 
parents and students as well as conveytng^the needs and 
expectation of the parents to the 'school?' The Developihental 
Program serves minorities, particularly Mexican -American, 
. and the Mexican -American community is alienated and isolated 
from the educational system. » , 

4. A counselor who will cross that '^econc^ic -line.^^^A middle ^ 

class teacher has rrever crossed 'the line that has for. so ' ^ ^ 
many years' divided -the school and the economically disadvantaged 
community. Crossing the lihe means direct .involvement with^ ^ 

families in thehome. 

< • ^ • 

^''^ A counselor v;ho is senstitive to. the problems of evaluating • 
culturally different students with present avaitable evaluation 
instruments. He should be knowledgeable and critical of 
evaluation analysis of the culturally %'fferent students in the 
program and the factors that bring about such results. 
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(language, cultural values, feconoiuic, 'educational isolation,' 
attitude of teachers, towards culturally different students, 
stereotype attitudes, etc.) Host standardized tests turn ; 
out *to be test:of a student's use of English, 

A "cpunsfelor'who will promote workshops for the staff for 
better understanding of the students* background and present 
.problems. /{Awareness) h 

A. counsel on !.who is not b\ased|and^o is able^to control his^">^ 
prejudices while interpreting hi-s client's remarks. 



Until a counselor who possesses these characteristics is hired for 
the Developmental Program, the goals stated in the Federal -^proposal •efre 
not being met. 



•sr.." 
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Special Characteristics of Developmental Classes ^ . 



The label for this section of the report could be interpreted to, 
include every detail of the Devllop^nental Program; after all," the purpose, 
of the program is to graduate students from college. Classroom instruction 
must teach skills and provide modivation needed to. complete a college- 
degree. - Developmental classes have used a combi n a ti on ""of factors to 
facilitate coir^letion of course work. . ^ ' ^ 

First, teaching techniques have been varied to meet the demands of 
cpurse cont||it and student "preparation. These techniques ^i 11 be discussed 
sp^ecificaVly in relation to individual courses. Generally they include 
lecture with an* overHead prpjector tp •a class. of ninety ^s^ents, small 
group discussions in which six students attempt to soVve ^ problem a^ a 
group, student reports to a class of twenty students, group discussion 
lead by a teacher^ one-to-one- instruction b>v a teacher in a lab, group . 
tutoring by peers, and reinforcement teaching by a teacher other than the 
one responsible for giving grades. ^ ^ ' ^\ 

Second, every instructor assumes the students do not^aye the skills , 
to take, notes, read texts and take objecti^ve and essay, exams. Each.^ ^ r 
instructor develops hi s,^ methods, <but in all classes tutoring is . ' 
available and a member of the program staff helps with vocabyUry and 
sjudy guides for textbooks.^ . . 1 , . ' a - 

. Third, the general grading structur^'has been altered in two ways: 

for the first half of the' semester students havean^oppcr^tunityto retake-^ 

• » * . -' * 

te.sts-they fail, and no'jfailing grades are given in developmental clashes-. 
All Students who do)notr complete the course are givenj/'s orWithdrawal. , 
Srithout penalty, v • ' ' ^ r . ^ *^ * * ' .r ^ * . 



Fourth, students reinforce and encourage each other because they 
take classes together.. The program staff reminds, deyelopmental students 

of;ideadlines, such as' when reponfe are due, and when final examin^ions 

V ' ' ■ * . 

w^ll be given. Almost never does, a developmental student us.e the excyse 

that he* .did not know what wai* required of fiim* His f;hiends :in the ^ 
classes will remind 'him if the program staff doe's not. * ^ 

. fifth, de-velopDier>ta3- classes depend less .on'.the student's reading 
textbooks than does' a standard college class^. -Orfly two cUssesj math 
and psychology, are structured around a required text/ The Math IX-text 
foPnext year contains a mim'mlim of 'reading anct a maximum number of 
problems to work; » 

Sixth, teachers have sta'ff meetings to distass dffficul ties^lTT^ 

'sWduling,, attendance,. and testing* Tutors ^nd the" reading instructor 

- \ .. • 

ar4 Informed of student difficulties so that th^ stu<^nts can be helped 
indiVidMally. . {See the discussion ori academic counselling,- pp.. 44f.) 

seventh; all lectures ai¥ audio or videotaped so that students who miss 
class ^sn make up absences... Taping also meari^ a teacher does not h&^fC\ 
to repeat \the first two weeks. of class to student^ wh,o enter the course 
late. l/a\stu'dent d|,es not understand the coRcepts presented 4 n a classi;. ]ie 
can listen t^ the' lecture a second time. - 

, Finally^ ^mphasis is placed on. staying in -.the courseC^ .Teachers 
show concern f^r a student who is not in class'] 'As t^e semester' pro^re^ses, 
each, course requires mor^jj^he student. She "hi story course emphasized y 
'the last essay test rather than ^he .first. The hun^nities course* be'gan with 
multiple choic^, mat-ehing and short-answer questions. The ftnal.exam'' ., ^ 

included five ^ssajr questions which wfere to-be |, minHmwn^of three pajges each 

/ '" ' ■ . " r . - ~ ']'..'•' ' 

In a blue boo,k; the stjudents worked tfccf and a hal.f.to four hours on that. 

, , ' • '5 ■ . i » ' - " - ■ - 

test ^if^rote-^credible essay exaqii'natiofts. ^' ^ ' ' , rV- - 



pro-am fc 



Graduation Rl^^^nents and Transferability * 
In structCiring any Compensatoiry pro-am for college students, tke need to 



renied1a.te must^be balanced against the limited number of semesters a student can 
.give io earning a coUege degree. A student of eighteen,, nineteen .or twent^^ must 
soon accept t^e responsibilities of dnployment ^n'd family; course work must^be 
^concentrated y&t selective. The Developmental Program Is bound by the same system 
of awarding credit as the r*est of the campus; students outside the program take the 
same course numbers for graduation and/or transfer credit. The student's permanent 
record ^does not label credits earned in the program. - ' 

As noted on the schedule of classes on pp. 77f., some xourses are not transferab' 
to a yniversity^ but all classes count^for graduation from Cochise* If a.'student 
takes eight courses in the program his freshman year, he can concentrate on his major 
his sophomore year, as well as take one more fitjmanities class.. If he plans to * 
transfer to a university, he can concentrate on liberal arts requirements needed .to 
^|»duate from a four-yeart* school. The emphasis is pld^ed on completing the require- 
ments in' a reasonable time with satisfactory grades. Each student follows his, own 
tijDe schedule., Urtits tn filve areas are required for gra^duation; below arejiste^ 
the course^n. the progra)n which fulfill ill|^1reraents. Students take two physical 
education classes based on Interest and ability; thesfe are^nq special sectiolis for 
developmental"*?tudents. . . - ' ^ * - . • 



V. College requirement 
^.Conimunications^ (6 un^^) 

Hunahitiei 
Soci^3 Science 
Math and* Science 
Physical Education 



(6 unHs) 
(& units) 
(6 units) 
(2 uaits) 



Developmental IPourses * ^ j 
Reading, speech, English, Spanish , 
Humanities ^n_-jCon temporary Life . 
Survey of the Americary^est, Psychol crgy 
Basic Science, Math^ 
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Audiovisual Assistance. 411 

Electronic equipment was used for two purposes:, recording experience and 

^ encouraging student expression. Three sets of equipment were .purchased this year, 

" . • • ■. ■ *« . ' 

a portable videotape uttMt, lights, and monlter; a Konica camera with strobe flash; " 

•and a Kodac movi.e Camera with ligh'ts. The film equipment was' use^d primarily to 

record acti vities .of the students. Many Students^ experimented with .ttlcing picturesf w*- 

" \ ' ' . >, ' ■ ' ■ ' . . • • 

•the movie camera even made a trip to the bottom of the Grand Canyon, since on^ of . 

the developmental students -took the college's hiking class." Next yea'r opportunities- 
for more student production^of film~aml video presentations w,ill be^inclutied in^he 
humanities and composition classes. 
^ The audio and videotape equipment has been pvim^rily an ir)structipr>al toel within 
the classroom.. During the fal ] semester in the s^efeeh.class, tapes were pade of 
.^-*me panel discussionsrthese were reviewed by the student^'invfilved. (Also the. tape 
recorders in the- language lab were used to accustom the students- to listening to- 
themselves dijeak; the simple sequence of assignmeats in the lab >^as-called oral * - . 

composition.) Xectures in the history and-science classes were aodigtaped. so that 

1- • • ' '~' "■ { " 

-students could review work; the history .tapes 'were uSed 'frequently by the,tutors Iri'^, 

five or ten minute segments to review ideas. <> , ' = 

'■ . ^ • 

. ^ During the. spring semester psychblogy' lectures were audiotaped, and English and 

, « • > . ' - ■ ' ) '- • ^ ■ 

humanities lectures were videotaped. Four students could not attend the eleven 

: . • - ^ . . - ^ ■ • •, . 

o'clock- lecture^one day a week 'and Watched , the lectures on telM'sioh at another hour. - 
The humanities class involved matty media presentations which couttj xM. be'' reproduced 
without -video; students were not given any excused abser^es fn-this clasjs; 'not even '.V^' ' 
/ the conventional ones for illness or athletic levents, and were expected to watch tapes 
of all classes missed. In a few cases this provi-ded for the absurd- si tua!ti on; of students' 
' watching, a lecture after ra^ther than before the test was given on its contents bu^t 
, V on the whalfe' the process should be expanded. ' ^ * , ' I ^ / # 
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The oVogram paid the paraprofeSsionaV .tutors' to run the equipment in the class- 
. ijeenu the audiovisual staff In the' Learning Resources CenteF spent about fifteen 

hours a week playing back tapes to students^ malntiining the equipment, and. preparing 
pXsentations for the humanities class. Every camera had to be .repaired at >east 
once*during the year; a formal workshop for the paraprofesslonals during orientation. 
ft;he fall may^icut down on the frequency of breakdowns 

The equipment provided opportunities to riecord and reuse all kinds of experience 
fromVeatro indio preseritations to-psychology lectures. In tlie age of"media as 
message,** the very presence of the equ1pmen,t made the occasion important to the 
students. We have only begun to explorfe the possible uses of this equipment in the \ 
program. c * ' ' 



Attendance Problems ' ' 

• No systematic research has been done on- pre,vious attendance records of - 
developmential students, but the conments of t-he studeot on p. 24 reflect the'past 
attitudes of many students who enter the program. The sections'of this report on 
counselling discuss the importance of giving the.stijdent reason to go to class;' the 
sectiohs on classroom instruction discuss attempts to provide for student success. 



Even so, there is a habit of non-attaidance ^in the backgrounds of many students, 
a habit which must be broken. > > 

Two basis technique^, are used to encourage attendance. First, .paraprofessionals 
and teachers keep t^ck of attendar^- and report absences ^ .program staff ttie same 
day they occur. .Telephone calls or contacts through other students determine the 
^ reason for the absence; assistance in solving 5 pr:oblem Is given if necessary. This. 

monitering of attendance, is not looked on as puni.tive by the students, since marjy, 
' students' cal,l the office^before they are absent to "report in." 

The second technique to minimize absences is to provide for making up wprk 
missed. Videotaping all lectures is one important step in this di rection; students^' 
can now l)e required to; make-up aU- absences, which should cut down on the nunter of;. 
<;lasses mtssed. Also students who ari* fearful of taking tests sometimes look for : 
» reasons to be ^sent on test day. The teajp^rs in -^e program have. to maintain that ' 

delifate balance between insisti|?tg'^0TF''tei5ts ben ng taken on. time and allowing *students ' 
* ' * ' ' ' / ■ ; , ' V y 

to in effeet-re enroll in the. course^fter ape'riod of 'absence. This balance 4) robably 
^ . ■ . ' \ • , " " 

puts a grieater s€i-ain than ahy otherproblem on teachers in the .program. : ' ' 

Attindaace is not tlie final determiner, of su'ccess in college. CoTTege s^dents 

\ should know how many absences will hurt th6ir grades, a number which will vary from ' ^. 

teacj^er to te|tij^er. ,The parjiprofessional tutors a.re valuable* teachers in this respect 

and.will tetl a stfjdent directly, "You can't afford to miss another classH^; ^ 
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deveISpmental Classes 

Grade Distribution 
Fall, 1973 



■ aASSES 


TOTAL 
ENROLLED 


;- A 




c- 


;d 






Speech Ml^ 


■ 14' 




4 


6 


1 


3 - 


< 


; Speech TTH ; 


■ . 30 . 


V,-3 


7 


13 

1 ■ • / — 


2 


. 4" 


1 ; 

■ f 


Reading 9:00 


■ 25 





9 


'11 ^ 




1. 


' 2 


Reading 10:00 


'• 19 


7 

2, 


* '4' ■ 

* 






4 


.1 • 

r 


' Scilence X 


;^ 13 

y 




5 


" - 3 
— — 




1 > ■ 




^ Math ix ' ■ 






7 , 1 . -r. 








* 


" ' » > • 

'^Sufvey 9:00,, " 


14 




•9 

- 








V 


> Survey ■ 11 ;00" . 


47, 


9 






- .5 ■ . 


•-6'-. 


•. ' 1 



W ^ Withdrawal from course • 
I =^ Incomplete , 



V 






4 C . 
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DEVELORMENTAL- CLASSES 
Grade Distribution 
Spring, 197^ 



i 



CLASSES ^» 


T6tal.* 
Enrolled 


A 


-J'' ■ 


■••c 


D 


. W 


I 


Paych. 6r30 




1* 




16 




' 8 




Psych. 2:30 


25 




12 


10 




3 

m 


? — ~ 


Reading 


4Z-' 


■ .6- 


' 4 


9 ■ 


* 


H^- — 

,23 
-rf ' . 




Hum . ^ in Cpnt , 
Life , 


• 97 


9, 


30 


' 21 • 


".14 


23 




Englis-h ^ 
. Comp . 




1 




11 1 


3 


f 


1 

— , ■ 



W = Witiidrawal *i?om course 
I = Incomplete 
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DEVELOPMENTAL CLASSES 



COURSE . 
Science IX* 

Math U* ' 
Reading Y-1* 
Reading 

r • 

Speech 2 
Speech 2 : 
History "15 
History 15 



UHITS 
3 

3 * 
Z 

3 
3 

• 3 . 

■ 3 . 



Fill, 1973 

DAY 

WF (Lec) 
M (Lab) 

T.TH 
T.,TH ' 
MWF 

T.TH ^ 

WF 

T.TH 



>■ TIME. 

8:00 - 8; 50 
8:00 - ia:5Q 

11:G0 - 12:15 

9:00 - "9:50. 

> 10:00 -.10:50 

\ , 12:00 12:50 

^ 12:30- 1:45 

11:00 - 11:50 

2:00'- ^:15, 



CHER 



Riggs 
Riggs 

Miller' 

Miller 

Miller' 

Janssen, 

rjanssen 



Monnett 
Monnett^ 



These courses will not transfer. 



DEVELOPMENTAL CLASSES 
Spring, 1974 



-7 



English 1 (Lec) 
Reading 2Y (Latj)^^-.. 



Humanlttes 1 



UNITS 
3 

>3 



7 



Psychology 1-1 
Psychology 1^ 



DAY • 

W, » 

2 labsj^week 

2 labs/weei^ 
'MWF 



W < 



*TIME 
11:00-11:50- 



10:00-40:50 



/2:30- 5:15 
.• 6:3^- 9:15 



Tijne 



~" 'j^ LAB .HOURS FOR COMPOSITION-READING* 



Mon< 



9rdOr:;? 
|0:C6 
11:00 
1:00 



Shelden 



Hoi 1 man 




Sheldeifiv.y.v-'. f •.^RfelxJen > ^U- 



LECTUii 

« 

Shelden 



Thursday 
.Miner 
Miller 

Shel den 



Studejits are to si|n ap^f<}MiYe units, of credit, inclining four houA .of, 1 ab' 
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per week and one .hour of -Mc^re . 



TEACHER 

Johnson, 
Miller . 

Shelden, 
V Hoi i man 

Moshet^ ' 
Holiman, 
'. Maio, 
Doty • 

Bodle 
Bodle 



\ 



Friday 
Shelden 



Shelden 



09 







OEVELOPMENl 
FALL,. 


AL CLASSES 
1974 • . 


■ COURSE, 


UNITS 


DAY 


TIME 


•Science X* 

t 

w * 

»f 


3 


. -T.Th 


ll:80-ll:50{Lec.) 
1:00- 3:50(Lab; 
'1:00- 3:50{Lab) 


Math, IX* - 


3 


•MTWF 


10:00-10:50 


Math 2X* 


,3 


MTWF^ 


1:00- 1:50 


.Psychology 1*.* 


3 . 


- 5. MWF 


11:00-11:50 


5'sychojogy 1 


3 


MWF " 


1:00- 1:50, 


Psychology 1. 


3 


J.Th 


12:30- 1:45 - 


Speech 2** 


. 3 , • 




10:00-10:50 


Speech 2 

*> 


3 


MWF 


11:005^1:50 






nwr 






o 

ji 


rWr 


00-2:50 


Spanfsh la (For 
iNative Speakers) 


; 4 


■ -/■■■ 

MTWjTh 


« 

• '9:00- 9:50 , 


ReacKog Y* 


2.- .' " 


MW ^ 


-l6:00-lD:50 


Reading 
Reading Y* , 


2 

. 2 . 


, -MW . 
f T,Th 


■ 9:00- 9:50 ^ . . 
9:00- 9:-5p 


Reading Y*^ 


2 , 




.^0^, 00-1 0:50 



* These coig'ses will not transfer. . - 

oi^ese sections will improve the student's use ofjfpanish and-Englisli^ 
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TEACHER 



Ri gg^A 



Miller 

I 

Miller 
Staff ; 
Staff 
-Staff 
Tym^r" 
^Tunier 
' Skeels 
Turner 

Staff 
' Sitaff 
- Staff 

•St^ff 



1 
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READING Y . , ^ - ' ^ » ^y„,t^r 

of Students 44 

Bill Miller - . , : 

... " Numbeh df Students 
• Completiag Cours^ 36, 

^ ' ^ ' . ' ' ' ^ ^ 

1. Name of Course ^ - ^* ' f 

Rea<iing Fundamentals * ! . . ^ * - * 

2 . .Catalog description' * y''\ ^\ ' * ' 

* Prerequi s i tes : "Nona. , \ ' . " • 

' Deyelbpment^of optimum readihg efficiency through units- in college! 
level vocabulary., c-ompreheniion aad r€tte. Techniques tncVude 
viewing timed tachomatic films with comprehension chepks* r^eyiewing 

^ word-attack skills, reference skills; paragraph organ iza Clonal 
patterns and skiwrijng-sJoanning techniques. VocabuUry checks and 
comprehension- checks given w6blcly in addition to pre and post 
Nelson-Denny tests. \ ^ ^ ^ • 

Student skiXj^^yeloped in the course ^ ' ' ' 

^ Vocabulary, reading speed and comprehension, noteta^ing, test, taking. 

4. Textbooks and special materials used ' ;i 

- . " ^ *^ — ; — ' . ' ' N ' 

Administration of Indiyidualuzed Reading^JnVfentory (See *di/scussiop on 
pp. ' Eye Examinations by school nursie Identified six students ' 
who needed glasses. Tachomatic ^fi 1ms and '^kts forre^tjing speed and 
comprehension. Vocabujlary ]Kts from ^DeatK Comes for the /VKhbishop , ; »' 
assigned in History 15, 'AmMstory lectVre^ tapes and tests used* to H 
teacfj study skills. ^ . . : ^ ^ \- . . ' " 

'5. , Testihf and Grading Practices . * . ' * ' >' ^\ , • ' J 

Multiple choiee quizzes on, vocabulary aiid' comprehension;' Some short / - * ' 
essay answers. Grade b'ased on average of test scores and attendance?. - * 

6. . Use fulness of tutors ;in the class ' ^ \ * • . 

None* used , . 

7. Plans for revtsion of course structur6^^di:ahtent for next year 

Smaller classes, the following course^content- is.. suggested: 

■:>$ti%, ski lis .for eac}y course iri •Devel<g)mental Program pTus general ' 
:study ski^ls." Use <Jf a study skills text book a^out reading and 
..^comprehai^ng, lecture' note, taking and -test taking... Skills should 
be prtac^wd for actual Developmental courses materials.. 




Readina of Tnaterials .and di.scussion of meaning at various levels in 
class. • * 

Some discussion and practice on word definition - what constitutes a 
definitior^ and what doesn't. 

Standard r^te, comprehension and vocabulary development with word 
attack methods. . ' \ ^. 

Evaluation of the reasons for success of the students who coppleted 
the course \ ' — 

Regular attendance and effort. * 

Evaluation of treasons some students did not- complete the course > 

Poor attendance and lack of effort. 



• / 



. HIS?0RY-15 
OShh Monnett 
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Number of Students 'fi 



Number of Students 
Completing Course 51 



1 • Name of Course. 

Survey of the American West 



2. Catalog description 

Prerequisite: None. * ^ 

A survey of the methods of penetration arid the patterns of westward . 
expansion and settlement * of the Great American West, including the 
nature of exploitation, the contribution- of minority groups, and 
the significance of the frontier iri American history, with emphasis 
on the Southwest. 

3. ' St udent skills developed iji^the course (Priority Order) ' - 

1 . To enable students to understand, analyze, study for, and 
write a college level essay examination and book critiques. . 

2. To incireasev;student study'skills in a college level lecture 
course . ^ 

' -3,. To increase general vocabulary. 

Use of specific instructional objectives are viewed by the instructor. * 
as restrictive to students* progress. Evaluations and instruction is 
based on individual differences. , 

4. Important subject matte?* concepts covered in the course (Priority Order) 

1. Distinguishing points of view in social science. ' 

2. Appreciation of cultural heritage. ;. - 

3. Utilization of first hand sour-ce- material as evidence: 

• 4. Examination of westward expansion as an alternative explanation 

to the development of Anierica.^ . * 

5. Textbooks and special materials used > 

. ** 

Cather, Death Comes tb the Archbishop * / . 

Maps . ' ' / 

• Records & Tapes - (Lectures taped) ^ * . * 

Original document -^re-prints • ^ 

Field trips ^ * ' . ■ 

. *A sufficient .survey text^does not exist for thi^ period. Miineo-^ 

• • graphed materials and library assignmenjts are .supp^lemented. 
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S3 



1 



♦ " ' ' / , 

6. ^ Testing and .Grading Practices 

Essay ^nd^^short answer tests. . Grade based on ,ave/age of test scores, 
but extraVeight given.-to scores' at .the end of tfie seinester. 

7 . Usefulness of tutors in 'the class 

Tutors are of vital necessity to the success of the dourse. The main 
ennphasis 'should/be on study skills and rwiew. The main drawback is 
that scire studepts became too dependent^n' tutors for answers and * 
general topi c-s for exams. Tutors shoMd enable students to learn to 
study for themselves, enable student^ to initiate review materials ' 
rather tKan Vice-Versa so that the^tudent tdn b? "on his'ovm" by the 
last one-quavter of the semester^// Small groups 'are beneficial to. this 
encj, but these sessions sfiould ^^of a more con troversal nature in 
respect to subject matter ratl)^ than question an'd answer session. of 
- ' notes taken in class 

8. Plans for revision of jcouy^e structure and/content for next yeeir 

J. I^e grand and illu^ve search for a suitable text, ' ^ 

2. 'Book r'eviews shou^ be selected from a reading list- more emphasis 

on v/ri ti^ng- a cr^ not view this 

requi rement as/important. " . « . ^ " 

3. Better uti0ii!^ti6n of maps IF AVAILABLE! most local students have 
no comprehe^ion of -geography of U.S.A. 

4. No other xMianges tn -content. 

9 . Evaluatiorv^f the reasons for success of the students v/ho completed 
the cour^ ' ^ ' ^ 

I. Snf^ll group sessions during class periods and with tutors, enabled 
audents to organize and: synthesize content as well as uncferstand 
^objectives. . ' r ^ , . 

Taping of lectures as a reinforcement-measure. 
Ability' of students to re-take exam^inations ^if they v0hed. 

Evaluatio n of reasons some students did not complete tjye course 

Several stujients needed more experience wit|i the wrvxing of essay 
"" tests.: vMfixt year there shou3d be^rrore ettiph'a^is placed on study skills 
ftlitside of the histcfry 'class in the analy-zation o/ exams, book 
critiques, etc. Reading 'ability continues to be/the core prohlem 
however. ^Motijvation seemed to be. higher this vear than in the past. 
Effective therapy counseling (bi -lingual) is essential to motivation.. 
There should.be one full time counselor ;fpr tl^ developmental program^ 
alone. S toden ts - a1 so , heed to be enqourefged/to j^isi t the instructor 
mpre often with their; problems in respect m course rather than 
/ tutors or program coordinator. A better jpeds assessment of each 
Irjdividual student should be made availat^e to instructor. 

: - \ 1, 
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MATH IX Number of Students 7 

Bin Miller. . ' ' . - 

, ' Number of Students 

--^ Completing Course 5 

* 'f ' , ————— 

1. Name of course ^. ^ * . ^ ' 

,\ . * . f 

Fundamental flati^ematics ... . ^ ' ^ 

2. Catalog description ' \' 

i 

* Prerequisite: Tn.dica^d mathematics deficiency. / 
Emphasizes basic arithmetic Concepts and drill in skills ariy techniques 
of computation.* Designed for students with low scores on mithema'tics 
placement tes^ts, Inclucies number systems,. number bases, fundamental • 
operations with whale numbpirs, fractions and decimals, measurement, - 
percentage, approximate numbers areas, volume. Credit towards Associate 
degree only. • . / • . ' , 

3. - Student^ski lis developed in the course ^ - . \ 

Pre algeb»ra math— arithmetic operations, * - 

A. Important subject matter concepts., covered in the course ^ • • • 

Principles* Of systems, of numtjerati-on, i^ddition, subtraction, multiplication 
division, fra,ctions, deci mats*, and signed numbers, . ^ 



5. Textbooks and special mart:erials used 

' Fundamentals of Mathematics^ Stein " ' 

6. Testing and grading practices - , ' /• ! 

Daily or weekly qu-izzes based on homework.) Grade based on average of 
homework snd quiz grades. ^ ' ^ ' • 



1: Usefulnes.s of tutors in^the'^class, , ; ' ' 

None us^j;] si^p^''^ class was sipajl. \ . ' 

8. Plans .for r evision of course structure and content for- next year - 

$im4l/ar content but structure from concre;,te to abstract. .Next fill 
' theri wil,l. be .four hours of cla?s time per week. This wi'U permit 
mor^ time' to be spent in class' doing assigne4.work. , It .is^hopecl,. * ' 
tht's v/ill allow the solution- of ,di fficul ties in compVetijig assignments 
as/ they arise.- * , * , • , " ^ * 
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A new text> Pre Algebra MathematicS thas been selected whixrh was specie 
, fically designed for students* at the developjuental leVelC The text 
> u^ed last year started with an abstract area of number systems. The 
s^tudents saw 'no value or significance in it and had^much difficulty 
with it. Next fall the course^ will start with the basic skills of 
addition, .subtraction, multiplication and division,vwith which the 
students .are familiar but not highly skilled. After theseigski lis have 
improved, the work' will go inter the more abstract areas of the basis 
of the number system?. \ . ' 

9. Evaluation .the reasons for success of the students who cdmplgted the 
course ' - . 

Regular cittendance and effort or prior knowlejjfi/ 

10. Evaluation of reasons some students did not complete the course 

Poor attendance ^ , - 

♦ 

This summer a 'diagnostic test will determine whether a student should 
( take Math IX or Math 2X, a hi.gh school algebra course. Both classes will 
be taught as part of theN program, us'ing similar techniques. 



SCIENCE X ' ' ' Number of Students 03 



•Gene Riggs * . ' , ^ ' ^ ^ 

•Number of Students 



Completing .Course 11 . 



Name of Course 



Developmental Science . • T - , * * * 

2; Catalog description - ' . . ' ' • 

— : ■ ■ ' ~ • • • , 

-Prerequisite: None. , • . 

.A survey, science course for the non-science oriented student/ The . 
main tHefhejof aspects of human diseases- includes. iireas of biology, 
chemistry, mathematics and physics with laboratory experiences using 
science equipment. 

3, Student skills developed in the cojurse 

1. Introductory skills in reading scientific literature, and interpeting 
.tables and graphs.* \\ " " . ^ v - \ . 

2. Application of elementary sicl lis ,in mathematics^ to sirtiple 'scientific 
^ problems'. . ' " ^ ' ^ 

3. Development of manipulative skills with various types of laboratory 
equipment.' , ^* . / " . > * ' 

^ 4. Skill in deductive reasoning developed; Especially with regard* to a ' 
number of laboratory situations. r ■ * \ 

5. Certain skills in utilizing library ttor resource -.materials. . 

4, Pmp,ortant subject matter concepts covered io the course 

•1 ^ . ^ ' " , ^ , 

1. Scientific measurement; the metric .system. ' ' * 

2. Astrpnonjy: the earth" related to the solar -system, ^outer space and 
the univer:se,. - ^ ' /' 

3. Physics^ matter and motion, energy (potential and kinetic) 

4. ' "tliemistry: states oT matter, changes in matter, "elements and 
^ .compounds, atomic and volecular theory, biochemistry. 

5, Textbooks and special materials used . 

/ Textual^ materials from several scienti/ic disctpJines along with films. 
Special duplicated materials and lecture -demonstrations using varidus 
sgi en tj/ i c,^nieLter.tal^;^.aji d - ecj ui j)men t .. ' . 

r ; \ '•'^ ' • ; ^ * 

5, Testing and Grading Practices- '\ , * - 

Datly quizzes iand exams graded on. point system. Make up wc^;k graded - 
' ' oh a decreasing point sca,]je. Totarpoints basis for grade* ' < [ * 



7; Usefulness of tutors rn tlie class 

The tutbc assigned for this course was very helpful' during times- 
"flesigriated for/study, especial.ly where problem solving was' invoJU/ed. 



He was most important in. assisting students in the laboratory portion 
of the course. I 'do not know how ftiuch the sttidents sought his -help 
outside of class. ' y , ' 

Plans for revisiomof course structure ar>d .content for next y^ar 

The general organization of the course will be the same as this year i 
with a. point system used for grading. ^ The students seem to comprehend 
t^e ^system, easily and can readily determine theiV standing at an^ tifne 
Work which is missed £at) be made up/ but a decreasing pojnt scalB^ 
encourages students -to complete work on time. - • 

\ . ' " ^ - * 

Thfejcourse conten't is being revised but formulated around' ce^rta in 
bifsic concepts and^ubjept matter areas with the idea th^t sbme- 
material wiJLvary from year to year de^nding upon background of' 
students and tdpics of*current interest and importa^ce^^ 

Evaluation, of the Yea sons for success' of th^ students who completed 
the coursed ' ' ~^ ^ • . • • ' "^ 

Only ^a 'few ha,d definite^ideas about a career, but the majority of 
atudents in this' class seemed ta tlvink^ihat further education woujd 
be'-of benefit- to them, 'and were sufficiently motivated to\do the work*". 
About fifty percent of the students missed. class occasionally and a *. 
few cpnsjstentiy. Allowingiwaajl encouY^ging them to make up work, 
alopg with extra spetial urging for a- few., got* the poorer students 
through the course. ' : ^ ' - ^ 

Evaluation of reasons some studen^ts did not complete the course - 

At this tymes^I do not have enough fjlfomation to give reasons for 
the §tu(Jents who did not finish the .course. - [ - , 



SPEECH 2 . Nunber of Students J£ 

Arlo Janssen ' * , 

. Number of Students 

Completing Course 36 

1, Nanig of Course * ' 
Fundamentals of Speech ' ^ ^ 

2, ^ Catalog description 

Prerequisite: None, 

Study, of fun(kinental technigues of publfc speaking, experience in 
construction ahd delivery of speeches of various .types, and evaluation 
of speeches of other membeife pf the class and the speeches of famoiisi 
- speakers* J 

3, Student skills developed tn the course ^ 

*1« Oral communication ir> language lab, in group discussion, and in ^ 
front of class. * 

2. Organization of ideas into outline ^ * , , 

.3, Librjiry research to prepare source materials/- 

4, Presentation of several points of view about one issue, 

4, Ifpportant subject matter concepts covered in the course 

X* ^P rep 1 an ing means more successful communication, 
2, "All views an a coatroversial issue should be heard with res pects 
\3, Some degree of stage fright is necessary to good speakjng, 

5, Tektbooks and special materials used 

Brigance'sXSpeech Communication by. Aver ^ 
Language lab used to encourage students to tape and listen to their own 
voices; teacher-made assignments on ora\ communication' as basis for lab 
work. Review of videotape of classroom clebates, 

\ Written and oral question and answer pejiods, . 

^ .Student, panels* . " 
Library readings. 



6j ^Testing and Grading Practices 



; Testing based on tex.t material and outlining techniques,' Graded on 
•> presentations,, participation, and tests, * _ 

71 Usefulness of tutors in the class ' ' 



tio tutors assigned^* Mrs, Holiman attended most classes and helped 
indiv1(Jual students, v - \ * 



Plans for revision of course structure and content for next year 

* * - , • 

.One section had thirty students enrolled and was manageably only, 
because Mr, Oanssen and'Mrs, Holiman of Jen divided the class. into 
two groups. Also speech* classes should meet three times a week 
rather than two. Text was of minimal vat-lue in prfeparing assignments and 
should be discontinued. More required library research; at least 
three sources for each short speech. At least five writing assignments 
per semester, Next year one speech nsection will give students the 
opportunity to give speeches in both Spanish a^d Inglish, • This class 
will be coordinated with Spanish' la-b for natfve speakers. 

Evaluation of the reasons for success of the*stadents who completed , 
the course ' ~ < ' ^ . ' ' ^ 

Almost all students were^'fearful of enrolling in speech, particulat^ly 
students who native language was Spanish;, By the end of the semester 
only one student still expressed f^ar about getting up in front of class 

Evaluation of reasons some students di^ot complete the course 

Six students who dropped out of col lege entirely did not complete the 
course. Only two still in school did not-complete; primary reaspn was 
failure to attend classed when sit-Wuch of ^iide, depended on class parti 
ctpation, 4 ' 





PSYCHOLOGY I 
Hal Botfle . ^ 



J 



Number ^of Students -58 



Number of. Students . 
Completing Course 47 



1 . Name of Coursre 
Psycho>logy 1 

2. Catalog description 



Prerequisite: None.^ • ' ^ ' ' ' 

Ai survey of the fyndamental methods and principles of psychology with 
' major emphasis on growth and development, learning and conditioning 
principles* psychological measurements--testing, motivation; and 
emotion. ^ • ^ ' ; 

3. ' Student skills developed in the- course , *. * 

1; Discussion in classroom and presentation of oral reports to class. 

2. 'Tests taken from a* spepific textbook^ 

3. Applicatioi^ of persojial experiences to theories presented in lecture ^ 

4. Practice in proWem solving techniques 

4J Important subject matter concepts covered in the course' ^ 

]^. '^ Understanding motivation as an appointment for. growth - ^ " '^^ 

2. ^ Understanding, reinforcement, conditioning, early "experiences and their 

" importance in' shaping personality . . - * . ' 

3. Use of defense mechanisms ^ " " ^ ^ « 

4^ Importance of each Individual, with rights^ privilege, responsibilities 
emphasized . * , 

5. Textbooks and special materials used ,, . • ' ^ . ' ^ . , 

/ Introduction to Psychology. Hilgurd. Atkinson & Atkinsort, (required text) 
Contemporary. Readi ng^ 1 n "Ggtleral Psychol og^g 
t^sy^hology Today (basis i^or student reports to class) 
.Basic Postulates of Psychology. ' 

6. ' Testing and Gradincj Practices ^ . ' . 

Combihation of essay and multiple- cbplce tests. Grade based on test scores 
"participation, and oral reports. 

7. Usefulness of tutors in the class ^ ^ \^ ' 

^'Excel lent.' Used as Initiators of groUp discUs^on and to help students 
make , lip assignments missed. Tutoring' sessions before tests. 



Plans for revision of course structure and. content for next year 

2 . 

For developmental students, I would recomnend a- different .textbook . 
designed more for^personality development based on psychological 
principles. Illustrative material should^be drawn from human 
experiences rather than primarily from experiments with rats. Course 
met once a week- because, the*1nstructor was parttime. Some strain in 
maintaining attention .to subject for two and half hours. %e fall . 
schedule includes one. psychology Section to>be taught in Spanish and 
'Ehglish,--if an'instructor carf l^e found. Course -would be coordinated 
with Spanish la-b. ^ * • \ ' '' ' 

Evaluation of the reasons for success of the students^who completetT ^ 

the course . ' . 

^ 

1. Motij^atipn to further Education . ^ ' • ' 

2. Interest to Idam more about selves. 

3. Encouragement of coordinator, instructor and tutors. ^ 

^ ' > 

gvaluation of reasons some studjants did' not complete the course . 

Not sure. Most left course early iaJthe^semester^^ before I was aware 
they were going to., ' , ^ ^ 
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HUMANITIES 1 
Marjorie- Holiman 
Jeanine Maib 
Vem^ Mosher 
John* Doty . 



Number of Students 97 



6. 




Number of Students- , 
Completing- Course 74 



1. Name of Course 



General Struct^ure 



'4 1--, 



Humanities in Con te^nporary Life 
2., Catalog description 



Prerequisite; Reading -Y or equiva'lervt', * 
An fntroducti'on to contemporary art, music, film, and literature as 
they occur in the. mass media. Attendance at two cultbira-l activities'" 
will be required. • ' 



3^ • Student skills dev^l&ped in the course 



1 



2. 
3; 
4. 



5? 



6. 
7. 
8. 



Mandatory attendance to earn one-q^uarter of grade in course./ 
Responsibility of student to make up classes missed by watchUg 
videotape of lectures. , - / 

Notetaking in 'a. large lecturie cla^s,* , . • . v * 

'Test talcing in a formal, security-conscious situation, — ^ * 
LearniYig by experience ^rather than explanati'on; exposure to many 
.examples of art. ^ • . ^ ^ 

Training in'arrivipg at personal evaluaJ:ion about art rather than- 
parroting the v^ews: of an instructor. ' ^ 
Completion of fe^o reports, outside class. 

Application-df genera V' critical 'definitions to specific examples < 
Ability ta make analogies aboirt' art" forms. / 

4. Textbooks^ and special materials .used 

Popular Culturfe Bo?plosion was a required text^to expose students to all^ 
levels of magazine writing. • Selections were assigned ^h^n appropriate ' 
to art fomj. Students . earned^ one-quarter of grade by wa/tching cul^ral 
events on campus imovies, plays, art shows, musical performances), or ' 
watching televisoh. Two reports turned in,- follqwing ajqiiestion form. 

All lectures videotaped and available in audiovisual dej^artnent. About 
^ ' ten students^ per week watctied tapes for tl\e class. ^ Sidn up sheet used. 

5; '^ Testing-^'and' Grading Practices 

Multiple ichoice an^ short^essay tests; Fin^l 6xam totally essay: ques- 
tions on Cuckoo' s Nes-t. Grade ^ attendance, h cultural event reports. 



% test scores 
> Usel^ul ness Jbf , tutors i n ' the, c^ass 



Tutors unable tp reproduce^ humanities experiences which took place in^ 
class. Less valuable oh a daily bBs.i's,that with History 15; students ' 
•more able^ to understand what was expected of them iifter one semester -in 
college. More -use of v.ideot&ped lectures than tutors^ ' 

\ ■ ^ ■ " ■ ' 4:07 ' ■ '. : 



Evaluation of the reasons for saccess of the stuilents who completed the ' 
course ] ; ' ~ 

Student ^undersSb^nding'of the svstem use.d-to dejtermine grades. Use of 
the tutors meant l)igher test scores. 

Evaluation of reasons some studerits^did not complete the course 

Failure to complete^^all requirements for' the griide; lack ofHjrevious ' 
experiences with art. *In a few cases s-tudents. were prejQdice,d against 
an' art fora.before they saw examples' ar>d were junable to overcome 
this prejH^ice long enough to evaluate critically. . , ^ 



Course Divisions 



Television': Introduction to Humanities 
Mrs. Hoi i man' 
(2 weeksl 

3. Student skills developed in the (jourse 

1. VPjractice in watching television as an, art form rjither than 
, VxcTustvely as an entertainment escape. 

2. Learning technical and critical terms as applied -to television. 

3. Fii^st studen,t attempt at combination of multiple choice, matching, 
and essay tests used in course^ ' , • . ^ ' ' 

' , * * ' ■* ' « ' " ' 

4. > lmpQrtant subject-matter concepts. covered 



1- ( A^rt as. c0Jrimuni cation from artist to audience. 

2- . * Form and content in art. 

•; 3, AppV^ctation of ^technical skill in progr^am production. 

,5 . Textbooks and specTaT mate rials used . • . ^ 

Videotapes .from commercial television ( General Hospital . Star TreL 
. All in the Family , Captafh Kangaroo , Sesamee Street ). Transparencies 
on overhead of basic definitions and study questions ., f i Im Why' Han 
Creates,. Sony camera ajid monitors to demonstrate technical aspects. 

6 . . Plans for revision o,f course structure and content for next year 

'. ^ '■ ' ~ ' . 

More time spent on preparing students to write cultural I'vent reports 
- so that students would complete these assignments earlier in* the : 

,semester. Continued emphasis on students forming their own opinions 

about art. , ■ ' 
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-II. Con tanporary Music , ' • , • 

^ Jeanlne Malo ' . ' ' '• . ' ' . 

(2.i»eeks) ' . • . 

• ... ^ 

• • • ' . • • * 

3. Student. ski lis developed in the course ' 

1. to introduce 'students to the five major elements of musical ' • 
structure . . 

2. To' apply these elemeijis: in listening-hence to-develop critical ' 
listening abilities'Tor all types of music. 

3. To expose the s'tudent to various types' of music and compo§er^-. 

4. Important subject matter concepts covered in the cours'e 

!• Main elements' essential to all critical listening & appreciation " 

2. To develop an appreciation of all types, styles, and periods of 
\^music. ■ ' ^ 

3. How to listen for the separate parts, before hearing the whole 
or entire composition. ' • 

5. Jextbooks and' special materials used " . 

1. Invitation to Listening . 

2. What is Rock? ^• 

3. Recordings of all types, particularly several contemporary versions 
of Bach's Brandenburg Concerto 

6. Plans for revision of course structure and content for next year 

1. More time should be allotted for the rous'ic section (at least three 
weeks). ^ " - 

2. A simple listening outline in their hands for .use prior to the 
course; pre-exposure to certain compositions!! 

Evaluation of the reasons for success of the students who completed 
^ the- course ""^ ' - \ 

1 . Tests were fairly good. - - — v 

2. Students seemed to enjoy m(j$ic, and feedback Indlcated'a carryover of 
learning skills. \ : ^ , 

^ ' ^ • / J 

1 1 Contemporary Sculpture • 
^ Laveme Mosher ^ 
(3 1/2 weeks) ' 

«' 

3. Student skills developed 'in the a^urse 

Recognition of sculptured forms 
' 2. Experience with artist practicing his craft 

3. Developing ^'udgment regarding "Form? as vfelT as subject mdt'teF 
' 4. Recognizing artistic use of elements *and principles of visual 

■ • organization . . 
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4. Important subject mtter concepts covered In the ctDurse 

!• Tertninology to*descr1be sculp^tural form, language and technique 
2. Statement of sculpture in relation to' the use of spaci^ 

5. Textbooks and special materials used * ' ' 

, Slides of 'contemporary sculpture. Filmstrips and filBS on the four 
techniques (m^cini pul a ti On, /sub traction, substitution, and addition); 
film on' Henry* Moore. • Demonstration^ of technique*-art shows. ^ 

6. filaiig for revision of coi^se structure' and content for next year 

More student reaction to slides for their content, 1n additi5n to 
recognition of form. Short written reactions by students to encourage 
•them to think about content. A more co'mp'iete selection of sliSes.^ 
Testing to be more subjective-. Need smaller sections foV more student * 
invol vemen^t. ^ / ' . v * 

7^ Evaluation Qf the reasons for success of t-he -students who completed the 
•course , . ^ . 



Attention to individual slides and utilizing material presented (formt 
' elemen;ts, principles, etcj to b^Tse judgements. ^ 



IV. Contemporary Fjlm 
^*^JoTirt> Ooty ^-<^^ 
, ' (4 weeks) 7 ' V 



3. Studen^^;Mrfe developed i^he course ^ / . 

k look^ at fiviy as an art form, the techniques employed'and their 
effectiveness. Writing about visual art, hopefully developing a 
greater awjareness of the artistic facets of film. Study questions 
were an afd ih this direction. . ' 



course 



i 4.' Important \subject matter concepts covered in the 

Iconii and content of^the T1lm ^ 

Close-up* ITong shot, *§cene shifts, soundtrack-' 

Aspects of plot, characterization, setting, "symbol . . ^ >, 

5.. . Textbooks ana-special materials used - ' ' 

Films ( Happy Anniversary , Dream of Wild Horses , Los^ Olyidados , 
SaVt of tne Earth y La Caza , Sublda a1 CiTe1e J*^and a filinstrlp about . 
evaluation reading in the* text, use of the overhead projector, and study 
guides .for each film. Presentatlbn by audiovisual department on ~ " 
techrtical aspects \of filming* - ^ 
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6r PJans for revision of course structure and content for next ear 



I>have no suggestions for revision of the course structure, fcut there should 
be, fewer films which require non-Spanish speakers to read sut titles epd^more 
with'English dialogue. Occasional small group discussions sfjould prove 
stimulating, led by teachers and tutors. 



Contemporary Novel 
Marjorie Holiman • 
( 4 weeks } 



K 'A^l'^ ^^^^ 



*3. Student skills developed in the cburse ' 

1\ Intensive study of one example of art 

2. Reading one contemporary novel ^ - 

3. Taking a two-hour essay final exaip " / 

4. Important subject matter concepts covered in the course 

1. Art as means' of coomuntcating the artist's view of the world.] 

2. The novel as a mini -universe 



5. Textbooks and special materials used 



OnliFlew Over the Cuckoo's Nest , Selections from criticism of the novel 
and a written interview with Kesey. Reading of fir?t chapters to class , 
by drama student. Reader's theater presentation to the class of third , 
afct of the play version. Guest lecture by Johnnie Cain, a Black novelist 
who teaches in and writes about. Douglas, Arizona. Panel of all teachers 
in class the last week of couj^e. . . • - - 

6. Plans for revision of course structure and content for next yeaic 

The book wa? difficult for some^ studen4;s to read, particularly because 
of its point of viev» but many, students understood and reacted strongly 
to Kesey's world view. Still a good choice^. 



ENGLISH 1 -COMPOSITION 
Don Johnson 
Mary Lee Shelden 
Bill Miller 



Number. of Students 56 



1 . Name of Course 



Number of Stydents 
Completing Course 



28 



/ 



English 1 - Composition " | ;^ ^ ^, . , 

2 . ^ Ca tal og - descri p ti on 1 ' ' 

The.jstuderft wHtes approximately 5000 words of expository prose, 
including the techniques of inarration ^and descripti6n. Student is 
.introduced to the methodolo^v of v^fting* documented papers. 

3 • Student ^skills developed. .in the cours.e 

, Presentation pf historjS^f the language, basic sentence patterns, 
semantics and diction and introduction of various 6/pository techniques 
.for essay development-description, definition, comparison-contrast, 
^ example and; illustration, analysis, et: ^al. . Skills focused on Spelling, 
organlzaftion of^deas in expdsitary writing, use of techniques of\ 
development, revision of papers. " ' . 



4 . ItTi portant subject ma tier ^concepts covered in the course 
1. 



Completion of^a specific number of assignments, use of performande ' 
objectives. . 
2.' Self-paced instruction. ^" '4^ ' 

.3. Student selection- of subject matter (reading selections, writing"^> 

topics). % • . . . ^ 

5 . . Text'bdoks and special materials used ^ • • * 

i , . ^ • 

McCrinmon^s Urlting wi tli a Purpose ' ' ; * \ ^ _ 

Lectures one day a week Abased on text. ■ * 

Two hours *Jn learning l^b per week to. complete essay assignments and- 
individualizedonstruction to imRrV)ve niechanical ^skills . 
Over three-hUndred worksheets available in lah, as well as prepackaged 
; materials. Designed to 'solve specific problems such as omitting verb 
endings or poor s^pelling habfts. - / ' 

6. Testing and Grading Practices . . * . * ^ 
• " * *^ 

Midterm ahd final of meiijianics and in class writing. Two 4n class themes* 
. Grades* based on average of grades, on tests and compositions. . 

7. Usefulness of tutors In the class V 

' . ' ' > *' ' 

Two tutors assigned to each hour of lab.- Helpful in keeping tradC'^f^ 
attendance and assignments completed,' also in convincing student: to- H, 
, begin writing. Sometimes read assignments 4n rough draft form. Enabled 
- students jto work on different assignments at the same time in lab.: 
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8. , Plans far revision of course structure and content for riext year • 



Students need more time in lecture-discussion 'sessions, perhaps in 
small groups so that concepts can be clarified and discussed in some 
detail. Of the twenty student^ who were presently none, seemed over-* * , 
whelmed by material; but otrtffr relied only on video taping of .pjresenta- . 
tions. * * ■ ^ ;/ ' "'if 

The lab structure allows for' individualized instruction, a necessity when 
students have so many specific skill weaknesses. Course suffered from 
team teaching. Students; complained about having different teachers in 
the la^) at .different hours. (Mrs. Sh^lden 4n. lab nine hours per week, 
Mr. Miller four hours, Mrs. Holiman bne^.Mr. Johnson in' lecture section.) 
Division of. labor was necessary because no one tejacher was available to. 
stay in the lab fulltime. Students made low scores m the section on the 
final- designed to test ability to revise papers. TflP^loose structure of 
the course apparently did not teach this skill. Next year Mrs. Anderson, 
as a full-time staff member for the program, should spend the 'spring 
semester in the l/ib. . / ' 

Also more comm^nication through audiovisual'means should be included as a 
formal "segment of the course. A film or -videotape could be substituted 
for atjeast one written composition-. ' . 

Evaluation of the reasons for success of the studerrls ^who completed the 
course V 



J 



Ability to" adapt to individualized instruction, 
written cotimuni cation. 



Conquering fear of 



10. Evaluation of reasons some students'' did not complete the course 

Some 'Students^ put off assignments ,and found it difficult to ask questions 
rather than follow daily assignment pattern. Course emphasis was on the 
^ total semester's go.als. The number of students failing to complete was 
not abnormal for students wfth similar backgrounds, but' next year changes 
should be instituted to insure more students complete the course (see 
point 7) ^ ^ ' . 
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I^iDl VI DUALIZED READING 2Y 
Mary Ue Shelden 



r 



Number of Students 42 



Number of Students 
Completing Course 19 



Nante of Course 

I Individualized reading - . ^ 

Z. CatalcRi ^descHptio^ 

' A programpied sedond semester of reading for students falling below th( 
5V percentile 0/ the Nelsbn-Denny reading test, particularly bilingual 

j or foreign stents. Emphasis will be placed oir growth -of college 

vocabula4fyrreading rate above 300 wpm and advanced comprehension skilU 
for college textbooks. Emphasis will be placed on indi vidnalized selfJ| 
study in the LRC, fn additi'on to reading Jab work. ' 

3.. Student ski lls^devel oped in the course ' . 



! -fading rate to 30O wpnr 

\ College vocabulary growth 

I Comprehension of factual reading 

4. Important subject matter concepts covered in the- course 

I How to generalize, locale details, conclucte, infer, weigh material 
I critically and u^^-context clues far meaning. 

5, Textbobks aad special materials used ' ' 

WorkshMts - Student, textbooks frorti other, classes. Sack Your man College 

Speed Reading Essay^ . -Reading pacerS, ORA ft\ms and work bcfoks 

W From the ^Bottom Series . .. ' 

Tc|ctic^ i , II, III cards • * . * • * . . , 

Teistingi and Grading Rrafctices ' * ^ r-' 

Multiple-choice quizzes on films and comprehension. Vocabulary quizzes 
•using "a Icombl nation of forms. Grade based on completion of all assignments 
with 80'A or better. - - . . " 

Usefulness of tutors in the class 

— ' ^ — . 

Not tooi \Tutors are^ good for paperwork^, running machinery and locating 
jterialsi. They xan. not really assist s study in a needed. skllTs iirea 
<cept to Ireview for tests which they did faithfully. Thel^ background 
TlK 1n reading are limited as are those of most college fresHftiert. 



■I: 
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-8. Plans for revision of. course structure and content for next year 

One ?iouV a week in class outside the lab to go over comprehens^ion 
' problems irr group-discussion. More regulation on selection of vocabular 

and tests. More individual tutoring for very low studeft4;s. Place nwre 
, emphas:!S^ on gepera^l cofnprehensi on- skills thfe fi rs t^ ernes ter. Place ^ 
' those who are still below the 25th percentile the Zr^semester in a regulai 

class instead of the 2Y lab, 

9. Evaluation of the reasons for success of the students ^ho completed 
- the course ^ ' ^'"^ 

Jhey had stuck-to-i t-ness. They could work independently. They, 
were selfrmoti vated. They could use machines. They had regular 
attendance and askfed/or help. Could move from one task to ^another 
• without instruction oV wasted time. They were willing to revise and 
recopy. They saw themselves as more successful than the others from 
the outset. This doesn't mean that their skills were any better. Some 
were worse than the drops. ,^ . * 

10. Evaluation of reasons some students did not complete the course 

Several students did not receive credit because they did not complete 
^ vocabulary^ assignments. Some were too immature, couldn't work in a 

loose structure, couldn't work alone, missed class unnecessarily. Failed 
; to consult instructor for revision instructions or refused to recopy and 
correct.' Not self-motivated or academically motivated. No great urge to 
succeed or be different from pait expectations, whether these were justly 
made or not. They couldn't s^ee thecit^elves as a classroom success even 
in a lab. ' . 



/ 
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SPANISH la-b FOR NATIVE SPEAKERS 
Phil Jaramillo 
For Fall. 1974 ' 



I. Program Description 



Mexican-American students have unique needs- which are seldom met in ^ 
traditional Spanish language classes. Briefly, the Mexican-American Spanish 
speaker needs to learn: ' 

1. How to read and v/rit6 in Spanish ^ ' • ' „ 



'2, 



How to make use tff hi s'so^jthwestem .Spanish, diale'ct to 
facilitate his skills when reading, speakiWg or wrHing 
in the so-called "standard" or "universal" Spanish^^ 



The Mexican-Anieri<an 
bilingual-bi cultural 



has all the potential to become tb« first truly , 
_ modern educated himdn being in history,. You ^ . * 
know as. v/ell as I that speaking two langllages do« not make a*p^on 
bilingual nor biculturaK Bilingualism and bicuUuralism a/e^very real 
phenomena of our history; a state of bilingufiilism and biculturalism s 
exists, throughout the- southwest among Mexican -Americans/ However, ^ it 
has to be developed; otherwise the full value of biringualism and bicul- 
turalism will always remain a social and cultural* handicap, rather than . 
an ingredient of true modern and progressive education, ' . 

In Spanish la this. up-cOming fall., I propose to/do the following things: 

1. Vocabulary Development ^ ^ ^ , x ^, ' ' 

"^Ther^ will be two types of vocabulary development that the 
students will be involved in: (ci.) Technical VocabtHary,^ 
- \ '(bj Des'criptive Vocabulary • ^ ' : ^ 

a. Technical Vocabulary ^^ Thst yocabulaty that students do not^ 
^ possess yn their southwestern dialect. " Students wtll read 

(in class with instructor)* short articles written in''Span1sh n 
on various topics:, psychology, sociplogy, history, phi Jasopfiy,^ 
etc. Perhaps one topic or field. should be adhered -tor I .floh't 
know at this ppinS. In any case, .prior to/the reading of ^ 
these articles, the students would be given and explalried vF 
by the instructor, all. the new .vocabulary^ -English cognates. 
• will be- used to.aideMn the expansion of this new vocabulary. 

b^ Descriptive Vocabulary .^ That vocabulary which a bilingual \^ 
student 1 acks (cannot find theVight Word in one language 
. anfl switches to .the other language); Students w^l be 
given opportunities to describe orally both te&hnical and, 
.academic problems, -based on the reading (yie discuss:ions in • 
class.' The student wllXbe allowed to finish his bral 
description with the vocabulary he possesses. At the^end'bf 
his presentation, the student will be given by-the ins^CHCtor 
the technical or acaiiemic vocabuTaiy he lacked in h<s firsts 
try; he will be asked to do It agaip at a, later dite jfd'^ the 



new vocabulary* 
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2. Writing Development . ^ ^ . 

»• ' * 

Students will begin learning how to spell words ih.Spani.sh 
by adhering to the Spanish, alphabet sounds. 0#«ten, students spell 
^ words in Spanish by adhering to the English' alph^^t sounds. 
^ Once students learn the basic letter-sound correspondence involved . 
' in spelling words in Spanish, then other .things such !ds titles, ? 

^ ' short dichos (sayings) and short sentences will be sf^eljeti. All ^ 
, . this spelling will be , kept in a notebook that Is to tije Handed in 
periodically for credit. Ultimately, short dictations based on • 
class discussions. and readings will be wrijtten and han<ied in to 
the instructor. ^ ' , . 

. 3. Reading Development - . * 

This^aspect of the clas¥"strives to dev^elop good.readlng skills 
with comprehension. Students will be invcdyed?^^^^ 
V ciation, word roots, prefixes, suffixes, phon^tic-j^' hers,, reading . 

• for identification, reading for comprehension, re sdi nig paflses, etc. 
* \he main emphasis will be on good reading jnechanics, involving 

t how to read, why to read , comprehending what you Tead, note -taking 4' 
> while' you reaT T ' . 7 ''^ 

4. - Teaching Granwar ^ ^ ^ 



' • * In this section, I propose to focus only on tihose aspects. (;>f 
^ ' grammar that are trouble spots for Mexican-American students. 

As we know, the linguistic^oblems that face the Mexican-American 
student in Spanish arfe^.inartyl»nd complex* Simply put; M needs 
* •to learn to read and write coPftctly. in his nati^^e language. Also, 
hS needs to learn to read and, write in the/*'jnodem standard Spanish/' 
since no_ written materials exist in his local Southwestern dialect. 
This means, of course, ^ that the student muSt learn to'function with 
^ a "written Spanish" as opposed to his archaic popydlar Spanish .which 
^ ^ * J)e uses at home. JVst as is true in Engl UhT both forms of 

communication are equally valid;, people must simply be made to- 
understand that one is "Book Spanish" and the dther iS:'"home Spanish." 

II. Recoomended Textbooks* # 

r ' \ . ^ ■ ♦ ' \\ . ' ' ^'^ 

t I propose to use the following - textbook: Espanol para ijos hispanos, by Pauline 
- * Baker. National Textbook Company. ^$kokie, Illinois.' 5007$. ^ 

Also, other books will be used to select the various articles which I have 
^ mentioned above. Students wilVonly be regtiired to. buyjthe one book, 

- 7 ^ ' ' ^ ' \ > %^ 

^ I am also* thinking that all students shoukThave a- bilingual drje^tionary^ 
I'll look for a good paperback. ' ' ♦ 

. ' III. Cbor'diTOtion with other Developmentel Classes ^ '. ^ ^ 

- ^ • • . . ; • . • ^ . ' : \ ^ ^ ' ' . ' 
One speecft^sectioh and one psychology section ^are^being ot^red in Spanish 

- for next fall. Skijl development will be coordinated with 'these* content 
classes where Spanish will be the medium of instruction. 

o * ^ -■ ' • • • . »" ' 
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Reinforcement Seminars for " . 
- Developmental Students iTHwo-Year RN -Program 

Marion Dormann and Gloria-S,ici liano 

Developmental students- in the nursing program do vep' poorly on/Rntten V 
*. tests. ^even though they appear to have comprehension^ They can lerbally 
i; * f expY6ss tfie'i r ^nowl edge but have di f f i guI ty conceptual i zi ng i deas\n' 

,pap^r. Several techni^iues have limited these problems:* 
•., (1) Ideas presented in lecture step by step. Verbal and written expression 

Of the steps in a fliought process. By using step by step study jguldes 
In class,* tfre instructor was^able to /p1n'*>o1nt individual * problems 
in understanding. * • >' ^ ^ 

> ^ (2) Reinforcement Classes. This was done by_dn instructor not teaching 

--^ the class. No new material was introduced -in this class. The review 

.incorporated the notes taken by "the student^^discussion- ofvjconcepts 
' " the student did not untierstand,. and verbal qyizzing of materj^l. - 

This was clone in a relaxed, friendly, let LV-all^frus-work-togettier 

attitude. The instructor had^a complete set of the material the 

' V < — 

r . " 

, , primary instructor used. Developmental students were required tx) 
attend these classes. When attendance was voVuntary,^ those students 
• > needing the assistancedid not attend; only the brighter students 
attended. Any student with grades of 74 or below was required to 
attend these reinforcement classes The developmental %tudent;does 
exhibit , feelings that '^^ere I am^the dumb one again." To o^rcorrie ^' 
•this feeling, the arrangement. ix/schedule' of classes was done so the 
develo'pmen'tal student would have Ih hours extra time and still be \r\ 
a smaller group/^he name of" this reinforcement was^^^ to 
"Nursing Seminar" 'for the' same reason.* . . 



(3) , Student qifestionsT . Students were allowed without any kind of penalty 

. - ^ ' ■ . 

♦ to question-^and ask the primary Jn-structof to repeat during" class. 



Developmental students very rarely used this perogative. The 
reinforcement class, in a smajler group gave the students this' • ■ 
opportunity. It was not a gripe session. -.These comments allowed 
the primary instcuctor to improve presentation of material. The • 
ingredient not measurable bufessential js the development of 
rapport with an instructor. Even if the "student was failing af 
a specific point in the^ semester, i-f she was a(jare the instructor .. ' 
was interested and ha^ an understanding of "her problem, -th6 student , 
-did not drop put* Whefi the student for whateier reason had to ^ • 
leave school," she^usualjy discussed her plarrs with the instructor. 
Minor^ity staff member. Jt was felt ^ those nurses who participated \ 
in these classes that it was essential that ^e nurse* doing the • 
reinforcement1)e a membe/ of a minority group, in this case, Mexican- 




American. There is ai^dcffinite need for a role model. It would be 
more to the^64nt if this person was" more ^^thln the agie group of 
the stu^t as well as knowledgeable, understanding, warm/ and 
capable of >/orking well. with other fa cutty members, willing, to give ^ 
more time than,her peeft." We never got to prove this but felt our* 
findings were gbing this way. Developmental staff must wqr^k well 
with all other departments in the^school In order to aid and assist ' 
the student to a maximum level. 

Reading comprehension and vocabulary. Through remedial reading classes 
a reading comprehension level should be attained by each student so 
that she would a[t least'tave a 75% chance at state boards. Primarily 
because of time required to keep up with classes irv the nursing' 
program itself, this goal was not reached by every student. In the 
reinforcement classed not only was the medical terminology stressed, 
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but the difficult English words in thfe textbooks were defiped. 

'comprehension of the textbook was' attempted* ' . ^ 

(6)" Sensitivity to student matuHty. Dri.ve and accomplishment were 

related to matyrity and fami;jy support. Socio-economic factors ' 

appeared to be the greatest impediment when the student had 
' ' ' " ' . ' • > 

■ average ability. Students achieved in four semester^ if their 

families valued edufcatipn, no matter what their educational . 

. background,' and if .family, income could tolerate the student not 
bringing an inconte into the home;' Qne student resented her place- 
ment in a reinforcement class from'the tirst day she arri^ved at ^ 

• the school. She felt she was being called dumb again. Sl^ 
attended these classes in the beginning only when she was reijulred. 
V She had drive because of experience and family support. As she 
pro^rpssed into the third semester, she wa^ attending reinforcement 
classes without agy pressure. At t;Jie end of the fourth' semestisr 
she stated,. reading level could bellow; I win gd^d be tested 
and attend whatever number of classes it takes tp. improve m level. 
I've always recognized I needed help." 'it was our opinion this 

,girl would fail state boards not because she lacked knowle'dge but 
because of the timed reading comprehension^ required tin- the state 
board exam. We feel now with her 'acceptance of her problem and- an 
active participation in a program of improvement in" this area, -she 
Will have a good chance at. passing. (This gtrl is to receive an 
an award as 'Ijhe best clinical nurse in the class.)* Jt is our 
opinion the four smesters* work w.ith this student in»-the p^^viously 
mentioned s^teps has caused this* change in a.ttitude. 
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• Englis^*'0(»^)psi tion:.. Irldi vidua.l Tutoring 

Mr^ Larry Gunter , ^ 

I h%ye been involved with several developmental students^thls 
semester* either individually' in a tutorijig situation ^as regular 
students, in English composition,. .1 * , ^ 

With one student I was struck by his reluctance to coninunfcate in 
thjf classroom setting, To overcome th\. problem, I.met, v?ith the student 
on numerous .occasidns for approximately fifteen minutes oyer a< perjod 

> of several weeks. The meetings were very inf^Hmial and our cpnyersations 
ranged from personal experiences to the informal,-^unstructured short . . 
daily readings r asked the«student to do. One Immediate dutcqme'^f this 

^- contact was -th^i the student became relaxed and c^forUbli wlt^^ 
to the extent that be l)egan to seek direction and assistance on the 
papers assignexl in class. Seeking appropriate help isv no small step for 
the developmental student. Although the student, is still largely non- 

. vocaV in class, he has earned a very solidly satisfactory. performarlce 
with written assignments. / $ 
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SKILL DEVELOPMENT 
(PRE AND POST EVALUATION) 
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Skill Developtnent 



The sub skills listed below to the left are necessary to understanding 
and^e^rning credit in college* classes . The discussion on individual 
classes beginning- on p. 80 Wsts ski lls.signi ficant in each course, but 
the prpg^m must insure that each skill is consciously practiced .by the 
students' over and over during the year. - • ?^ • * 



Book length Assignments , 
Group Discussion 
Laboratory f^Jork 
Magazine Reading 
Note taking 

Oral Communication tp a Group 
Test taking (essay) 

Test takiiTjg (objective). 

Textbook Comprehension ^ 
Vocabulary ^ 

Written Communication 



English, History, Humanities 
Speech, History, Psychology^ 
* Science, English, Reading 
English, Psychology 

Reading^ History, Psychology, 

Hum^ini'ties, English 
« 

' /Speech, Psychology 

History, Psy.cho logy,, Humanities, 

^^^Speech . 

Science, Math, Humanities, 
PsycfiQlogy, English, Reading ? ^ 

Reading, Psycho logy ^ Hath, Science 

All clas^jes. 

History, Composition, Psychology, 
Humanities ^ ' 



no 



* Notetaking- and Test Taking' 

The best evaluatiorr of notetaking would be two videotapes made at 

ttie beginning andr^nd^^of the fall semester in History 15. The first week 

of class there is a continuous barage of cdmplajnts' in the developmental 

office about how fast the teacher talks. Students try to"^ take notes for 

five or ten minutes; then losfe track of the lecture for another fiv6 
\ 0^ ^ 



minutes. A fifty -mi nutei^^c^re is an exercise in^torture, and the tutors,- 
spend much of their time outside class repeating the infarmation giveij in 
lecture. By the end of the fall semester these activities have stopped, 
and students are able to take notes for a fifty-minute period without 
omitting, significant poipts. , * ' 

Test taking is also difficult to measure objectively; the clearest 
measure of performance are the grade reports in Appendix^A. The number of [ 
students who openly fear tekts decreases during the year; proven by the fact 
that^stuSents stoj^/"ff?k<ng the teacher or program staff to be* excused from 
taking tests. , • , - * ' 

Some students join the^pif^dgram with a physfcarl fear of the testing ^ 
situation whicf prevents, them from performing ph a test. . , 

Thec,mos*t important technique in overcoming this fea> was allowing 
students to repeat the first two or three tests tn, a course without penalty. 
By omitting secrecy about what questions would.be asked and ^at form "the 
test would take, the teacher allowed the studetit to* concentrate on the content 
being tested. This technique^ could be abused if students waited to study^ 
'iintil they knew what the questions would be. Decisfons about tfes ting, problems 
of 1ndiv1dual> students should be handled in staff meetings. 
^ . . ^ I . , - . 



Ill 

A significant change In es.say testing:Occurs over the year for many ' 
Students.. At the bleg1nn^ng of the year. In history, essay answers had, to 
be spoort^fed by teacher and tutors. The answers con'taYned infonnation 
but little understanding of^the concepts^ Tnvolved in the question. By ^ 
the end of the year fto tutors were required for the firral exam in humanities, 
and the teacher gave suggestions about how to derive an answer rather than 
specific details to be written on the test. Most answers .included conclusions 
as well as information. In the future more attempts should be made to show 
this change statistlctlly. 
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/ Readliig Skills 

rv- Afin Anderson 



The, Nelson Denny Test, forin A and B, and the Individually^ Reading 

Inventory (IRl) were administered to students in the Developmental 

Program, "the Nelson Denny was used as a tool to deteiinlrie placement In 

the prtigram; A student scoring below thirtieth perc^lle on the test 

was -offered enrollment In the Developmental Program. The IRI provided , ' 

a detailed diagnosis of a student's reading deficits. The Information' 

from.the test served as a ^course outline for the reading classes. The' 

IRI pretest and Form A of the NeUon Denny were administered In the,. - 

beginning of the fall semester. The Nelson itenny. Form B, was giveh at 

the completion of the Reading Y class In December,, 1973. At the end of * 

^ • ^ ' ' ■ ' J 

Reading 2Y in the spring semester, the IRI post test wa^administered. 

^ . A student was expected to riead at the 10th grade level to be 

capat le of reading college material. To read at the 10th grade level, a 

studemt must have mastered phonics skills, vocabulary at a TOth grade ^ 

level and the comprehensi-On skills involving main idea, inference, sup- 

porting details and context clues. A student who ts functioning at or 

below the 8th gmde level may be able to pass his classes because of the ' 

nature of the courses. Most courses In the Developmental Program are 

lecturer in which the\lnstructor*ampl1f1es the readings from the text- , 

book. A student's listening level is generally two years beyond his ■ 

reading level. A student on the 8th grade ,*eve1^ in ^readinrg is functioning 

^1 at the 10th grade listening level. It is the infonnation the.stucfent * 

receives from^the lectun^s rather than from the textbook that enables him 

to function in the class.! Tutors are provided in all subject areas for 

the ^velopinental student^;.. The student tutors provide an oral reinforce- 

' ment for course material from both the lecture. and the textbook. 

ERIC . ; .. . .. ; * \ 126 
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The dl^fflcuTty for the student will come in his sophomore year, unless 
his reading scores improve. ' . - 

The results of both tests .are containted in the table beginning on 
page 115, 

Analysis: The sample .group was comprised of 55 developmental students 
at the end of the spring \emester. Thrity-four students were given the 

IRI pre and^ost tes^^ thrity-one students completed form A and B of the 

f . ^ 

Nelson .Denny. Only twenty-eight students completed the pre and post for 

both tests. 

' In analyzing the resi rtto f r W ^he IRI: thirteen students showed no 
score change; four students decrea^^ one gra^ level; seventeen students 
increased, a'rt av^rage^of 1.9 grade levels;- thrity-four (\otal sample) 
increased an average of .8 grade level. ; 

From analyzing the Nelson Denny: twenty-four students increased 2.1 
grade levels; seven students decreased .8 gr^^^ level; thirty-one 

•(total sample)- increased 1 .4 grade levels. . 

- ^ 

The average rate increase for the tZrtal group (44) was 32.8 words 
per minute. Thirty-five students showed /Jtri increase below SOX; eight 
students showed an increase of 50%;' one ^.student showed an increase, of lOOX, 

In analyzing the breakdown by grade levels on the JRI and the Nelson 
Denny, eight of the nine students who scored at. or below the 8th grade 
lever received comparable' scores on the IRI' test. At the 9th grade level' 
none of the scores correlated, while only three scores correlatetl at. the 
10th grade level or above. , • , 
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Grade Equivalency Break'^Down of Tests 
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jjELSON DENNY 

••5 " '. 
4 

5 _\ 
17. 
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below 8th grade 
8th grade 
9th grade 
10 th c|j:dde 



This high positive correlation between the Nelson Denny and'the IRI at the 
lower readingJeveV clearly ^identi fieS students with outstanding reading 
deficiencies. \ 

The dis^:repancy in thfe n^an scores between the Nelson Denny and the 
IRI is due to the" different rlnges of the tests. The IRI was. comprised of 



reading material from the '4th \through the TOth grade level. The lowest 
possible sco*re on the Nelson Denny was 7th grade, with a celling of 14th ' 
grade level, students scoring at the 7th grade level, were possibly reading 
-at a lower level , 

Conclusion: Although the function of^^he two tests were diverse, the 
combination of the Nelson Denny and the IRI clearly Identified the students 
with significant re|^ing problems., I reconmend that 'the Developmental 
Program continue using both the Nelson Denny and the IRI tests. Every 
effart should be made to test all the students* with both the IRI and the 
Nelson Denny ^ The results from these tests should be* used to plan the 



reading program. 
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' ' - Wrttlng'Skllls ' 

h ' ' ;■ ' ' . r , •• 

. Although Inprovenent In writl^ skills Is l^^lled In the assignment of « 
reports and essay tests, the prlmry 1nstruct;fon In writing took plate In the 
spring semester cocaposltlon class, following a seiester of orarcof|>o$.1t1on In 
Speech 2. A pretest of nechanlcal skills (punctuation, spelling, usage, capltaU 
Izatlon, sentence as a unit of thought) lead to Individual Instruction In problen 
area?. Testing ac the end of the'senester did not include a post test of alt 
ti^ sane nechanlcal skills. .Next year tests should^be npre. standardized to 
show the amount of progress made by each student. ^ - ° 'A 

An Inherent weakness renalns In any^rt^t of mechanical skills, however. 
A student may have'^leamed through previous Instruction how to complete woHc- ' 
sh^^ on mechanics, yet not be able to Write' an understandable paragraph. , 
Primary emphasis must be placed on theme asslghacnts. Below are two examples 
of pre and post writings on descriptive topics. All Mere^ done In qiassrtton situa- 
tlons'. ■ 



Pre Test 1 Physical Oestrlptlon 

The man Is about six feet four and- think he Is good at a man's 
game which' Is basketball. Well hot rea-lly $1x feet four^re like , . 
five feet six. He Is very hairy and has stub's' as a hand.^/He'Has a 
hair do that Just drive the women cra^. He never has a coat and 
never get cold. He stkys In the dorm with a mo^ on his face. He 
never think's negltlve and Ipok's at the good things In life. ,H1s 
hair Is black with fair skin. He is a man who love's the but door's. 
But now he need's a shave. He is a women pet. an^ a man's, threat; 
Bon as far as In a small town Just out side Benson or Serria Vista. ' 
Kind of husky and kind of stmg. He does e^rything he is tol>l not 
to do. ,He is very small but carry a heavy load. .His name is little 
Joe and is a friend of.mirfe I met this year; , . ' . 

Post Test 1 Hy First Car. 



Hy first car that I've ever owiied. It was -a si sty-nine Dodge, 
Grey and black with a black vinel roof. Th^ cair i^t self Mas Just a. 
; nastierplece of workmanship., I mean Just great all over. 
^ ^ It htd.a 442 with five speed on the floor., eight 'tra(^ with good 

^ . ' speakers, the interior, man you shood have seen the interior. Asmoo^th 
silk like material that had a. deep black 6olor. The seats was like'^ 
clouds, soft as 6>uld be, floating, 1i> the air as the clouds does, on 
* a not to w1n4y d^. Just sitting there made you feel this. The carpet . 
FRir black-with a"l1ght.$hade of grey 4r6und, the pidmeter of the car inside.* 

L^ta^ It had bucket seats with head rests, and yoi) could elevate your seats to 



that perticlsluar spot you felt would do. " ■ ' ^. 

The car was very fast too, I estamate, it could go ate least eleven" 
flat In the quSter of a-speed of 130 mph's. And-as I e,ase'Wck into the 
, seats just a, piping. I here people say "That .Herman, Cool Herman." - 

And I figure there is as not a car on the blcck who could. ever*" 
come close' to its great ability an -the strights,. Although tere was ^ 
some who c^me close some of the times." P-thought more of .thTs» caf than 
anything else on the face of the earth. But as^'time passedi better ' 
cars came out, I started to loose interest in mjf wonder car. Although ., 
*I still love the car even more. I can look back* and sejfall the good •. 
times I had in it, and see the wSn^rs of ^ife ^n l/was sma'll., , 

Pre Te^t 2 PhV^Qal Description . ^ ^ 

He is' a six foot three inches tall negro. ' Hair is curly^ c|ut 
around thp ears. Ear are small and shiney. Jonehead is smill, four- ^ 
wrinkles upon it. Round eyes covered by long eyfeUshes. Under low 
eyebrows. Flat nose aver/thin lips surrounded ky thin cheek bones. 
A few hair's sprouting from-tivin chin. Neck is long and skinney. '^Blue, 
white, colored shirt covered fully by one forth inch diameter circules. 
Thin,. long, chest hidden by lose fitting shirt. ^Arms covered by long 
sleeves. Fingers in total wear two rings. Brown leather belt embrgldered 
with flowers. Levis jeans .streching thirty inches around the waist. 
Falling down over thirty six inches of skinnyJegs. Bottoms cuffed and 
shaped to bell bottoms. Tan socks hide about. *Mylon materiaUloW cut 
sportWear shoes. ^ Light borwn striped on side b^darfer brown* and*white. 
Bottom of vibors soles supporting one hundred ami sixty-flye pounds. ^ 

Post Test 2 Two Basketball Fans 

Frankie and Tony .go tb ev^y possible basketball* game during ,the , 
season. Although they enj^-them, it is quite -not for .the sl*ie reasons. 

Tony graduated -two years ago from high school where as Frankie ' • 
ohe year.-« Tony was a. basketball star all four years' of his hi^h school 
days. He played to have something to do. He is* five feet eight " 
inches tall, about one hundred and seventy five pounds. Colleges J 
around the area granted him sport scholarships^ but he wasn-'f interested 
enough. He had his dreams set on a job, money^ Wd giVls^^ Fr^kie.too 
was good in basketball, but not good enough for a scholarship. He : 
really took basketball serious. As a free scount almost made some 
college basketball teams. At six feet even, one hundred artd eighty 
pounds he still stayed in college for education.. 

Frankie would attend basketball games to watch for technic an.d 
-the art of tlie game. Yelling at the top of hjs lungs, he really gpt . ' 
involved by watching the game. After the game, into the Toocjcrooms' 
he woifld go, to congradulate the winning team. Tony in the o^hferhand^Went 
-to remember his old days of being the hero. He gfould pay some attention 
to the game. Most of his attention .was focused on the j)oms and cheer- 
leadei;s. The role .of^ Don Juan the loverSi^ tried to perfect with soni^ 
of the rusty watchers.' Parties are^his Specialties, he was'begiri h 
aquire a potbelly of being out of shape. Frankie was in good shape by 
play basketball every day for:, the love of it. ^ 
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At thls^lnt It Is'difficult to sa^y exactly what objective 
measure' ^an be used on these pre and^post tests. There Is^re a 
continuous thought process In the post tests, but mechanical errors 
have been far from eliminated. Both studen'ts -wrote approximately' 
5000 words and performed rao^ adequately when not In a test situation. 
Both also need to coiitlnUe working^ writing skills next semester.- 

■i 
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Math arret Spanish Language ' \ 

Instruments are ^presently being developed to provide pre and post 

^ — 

testing in path and Spanish .language skiWs* A placement and djiagnostic 
instrument in math was use^^'th some students la^t summer; Previously 
placement in the X-series of m^th classes had been de*tennined on the 
basis of what courses a stadent had completed -in ^ligh school, but 
diagnosis revealed that a student who had complered one year of high 
school algebra might be unable to multiply fractions, a skill usually 
covered in general math. Teaching sub skills must necessarily' be the 
basis for math instruction in developmental classes. Pre and post test 
scores will ^e available ii f tei*"^ next fall "^s classes. 

The course outline for Spanish la-b, for native speaker? lists areas 
^ of skill development. By the end of^hext year pre an(l post instruments 
should be developed specifically for native speakers, similar to the 
4pdivi dualized Reading Inventoryj/sed. for English language skills (see 
discussion beginning on p. 112)* There is little standardized wterial 
available to test the native speaker. The bilingual test being developed 
by the border colleges and the Edupational Testing Service should prove 
valuable in this area.. The goal will be to determine skill development 
in both languages «t the time the ''student enters^ollege. This knowledge 
will be necessary to cr^te content classes taught In both Spanfsh and 
English. . . • ' ^ - ^ 
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Tennessee Self-Concept Scale * 
Honica Schwarzblatt \ 



, The Tennessee SeTf-Concept Sc»le was administered to stu^dents in 



the Developmental Program at th^. beginning and at the end of the «6adem1>^ 
year. This test was^used to pleasure the self^cdncept of the s^tudents in 
the Developmental Program.^ 

* The self-concept is an importaiit means of studying and understanding 
huiftan behavior. 

William H. Fitts, the developer of the test says: 
"The individual's concept of himself has been demonstrated to be highly 
influential in much of his behavior and also to be tllrectly related to 
^'Ws. general personality and state of mental health. Those peop^le who 
see themselves is undesirable, worthless, or "bad" tend to^act accord- 
tngly" . . . ^ . . — 

The students in the Developmental Program have an academic back- i 
ground of low high-school grades' or hav^dr^opped otit fronfhigh school. * 
This grouf) Was compared with an(^er group of students (Control Gpoup) 
with t similar academic backgro.und.byt who chose not to bectfme part ^ : * 



1 w 



the Developmental Prognjm. ' , ; 

If was assumed then, that the students who'entere^.in the Develop- 
mental Program had'li lower self-concept than the oi^e^ tjiat didn't enter, 
Stuclpnts in both groups had failures but the difference im.'^heir self 
concepts gave them a different attitude towards themselves. 
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ANALYSIS: ' * . ^ ..^^7 

At the beginning of the academic year, 60 Developmental students. 
'(35 men and 25 women) were gl'v^j^fe "Tennessee Self-Concept Scale". 
At the end of the year 39 students (23 nien,.and 16 women) completed it.' 
The- Control Group- was composed of -65 students (38 men and 27 women) 
that were given thi test. At the end of the year, 46 students (27 inen' 
and 19 women) completed it. . 

In general, tlje first part of the research showed that there was 
a statistical ly significant difference between the students in^ the 
Developmental Program and the Control Group. The students in the 
Developmental Group had lower self-c^epts than the students in the 
Control Group, with the exception of the men that scored as high as 
the men in the Control Grpup. * ^ 

In the second par^ of the research we compai^d the scores of 'the 
pre-test and the post-test of the Developmental Group, th^ scores of 
the pre-test and the post-test of-tifie Control Group, and the pos't!-test 
scores of the .Developmental and Control' Group. The rejsults showed that 
both groups raised the;^r self-concfept in an equivalent level, maintaining 
then the 'diffe»;;ence they had before." 

A more detailed analysis shows that comparing the results of the 
pre-'test and post-test of the 'Expefi mental Group (Developmental Students) 
the total group and the women raised tfcielr self-concepts. 

The men instead that had a higher self-concept in the pre-test 
lowered their self-concepts in a small amount. _ S\ ' 
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Mhe results of the pre- test and post-test of, the Contr^ Group show 
that the tot^l group, the men group and women group raised their self- 
concepts . 

The comparison of the post-testing between the Experimental Group' 
and the Control Group shows tha^there Is a signlflcant'dlfference •;ln 
their self-concept. ^ Although both, groups raised their self-concepts, ' 
they did it in an equivalent level. , ' • ' 

There was one exception: Wonfen in the Experimenter Group raised 
their self-concept in a larger proportion than women in the Control 
Group,, because even though there was' a difference in favor of the 
Control Group it was not ^^ia^fstieally^^ignificant. 

Cone 1 us i Off t, 
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The results of the research- show the beneficial effects the 
college in general had on Tts students contributing to raise their self- 
concepts. This change in turn has a positive Influence on their behavior. 
Apparently the students in the Control Group and in the Deve'-lopmental 
Program had a. successful experience cpming to. college. » 

-What we can hypothesize now is whether these students, with lower . 
seK-concepts than the res't of thfeir peers, would have come to the < 
college at all unless the Developmental Program supported them or if 
they did If they would have-been-aM«-torTBrc«ed witJiout the help of this 
special program*. " • 

We can hypothesize also in view of the results that the Developmental 
P.rbgram has.a positive influence on studentS^with a low self-concept; 
this is, not necessari ly 4rue for people that have a higher self-conpept 

0 : ' 



of themselves, in spite of the fact that they can have the same 
academic problems. 

I recommend that the DeveTopmgntal Program continue assessing 
the effects the college has on its students in the way important- 
area of their personality. . 
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Special Activities 

One vital teaching and counselling tool are the group activities of 
Students and program staff • ^'Students ^believe in the concept of the 
program because staff ^involvement does not stop at the classriom door. 
The program coordinator planned and supervised these activities. About 
three per cent of the federal funds were spent this year on the following 
events. • > 

Trip to Missions 

The first segment of the History 15 class lis a discussion of the 
entrance of Spain into the southwestern United States. Two missions 
founded by Father Kino, Tumacacori and San Xavier, are within one hundred 
miles of the college. An all-da/i fielS trip to these missions involved 
Mr. Monnett and 'fourty of /the students in the program. The purpose of 
this trip was to make a connection between the abstractions presented in. 
lecture and the concrete physical remains. Many of the students found 
great'beauty in San XiVier, which has been in continous u$e since its 
founding and rises in blazing white raagesty from a farm valley of an 
jlndlan reseryatlon; 

Parentis Day 

The program coordlTHator and several students prepared a vi4eotape. 
of segments of developmental clashes for the Sunday open house 0/ the 
entire college. Mrs. Schwarzblatt called the parents of developmental 
students and encouraged then to attend^ About ten families v1site4 the 
campus; a percentage similar to that for the total canpis population. 
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Trip to Hermosillo. Hexico (Cul>i*ral Awareness Workshop) 
' . The following itinerary was followed-on this trip. Sixty-two students . 
and director of the campus security took the^ti^ip. . 

Friday, November 9 

1:00 P.M. Go to iimigration in Agua Prieta to get' visas. 
3:00 P.M. Bus leaves bus stations. (Calle 4, Ave. 4, Numero 400) 
10:00 P-.M. Arrive at Hotel San Alberto in HermosiUo 

Saturday, November 10 • . 

9:00 A.M. Breakfast and group a^sigiiteents for exploring the city. 
3:00 P.M. Return to hotel to discuss ^answers to. assignment 
questions. 

8:00 P.M. Dinner at Hotel Intemacional . 



Sunday, November 11 



7:00 A.M. Early mass and breakfast. 
9:00 A.M."^eave for Kino B^. ^ • " 

8:00 P.M. Return to Herroosillo for the night. 

Monday, November 12 

' 9:00 A.M. Leave for home 

The purpose of this trip was similar to the summer institutes for 

Cochise teachers being^ld under the Jitle ^ grant. Only six- of the 

students on the tnp had ever, lived in Mexftco; (Mily a few others had 

visited more than five miles south of the Douglas border station. The 

^exploration of the city involved going in small groups to El Universid^d 

^ de Sonera, El Mercado, and stores in the center of town. When the 

students returned, th^ answered questions about what they saw. ' The 

questions were given in.Sqanish be^cause the students had to cope with 

Spanish as the basis for contnuni cation iti^^Mexican society, whatever the- 

student's native language may have been. At times during the weekend a 

great deal of translating occurred. , . ^ 
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Below are listed the questions and representative responses. Tfiey , 

some idea of the lively discussions that took place on the trip. 

* ' ' . ** " 

r. iComo 5e viste normalmente la gente en el centro? Describa 
2 0 3 ejemplos especfficos de-como se viste la gente. 

j« • ' • • • 

They dress quite conservatively in the day. Shorts were no 
, where to be seen except foQhe ones I was wearing. ' They alwatys 
dress properly such^as men wear\neat xlothes, slacks or levies. 
Girls wore^ dresses or pants. ^ - - 

The .girls wore the same kind of pants. Little children wfcre 
barefoot.- The older people wore regular clothes. ^ 

The people dress as good as me or any other people.- I saw 
,some people dressed in cuff pants the whole wotHcs. . 

2. dCua'^ies son las destintas especial.ida de qu6 se estudian en ^a 
universidad? ^Hay algunas carreras que se dan alia que no se 
dan en el "^Cochise College? . . ^ 

There is business, nursing, medicine, engineering, law,, etc. 
At the University they have courses for ye^enarians. . 

They l)ave classes which go nM)re in to medicine and specialize 
in trainirtg people for scientific research. 

3. A^omo reacciona la. gente de Mexico con respecto a Uds? iSaben 
que' son de U.S.? 6Comt? ^ 

They check you out from head to toes. Yes, rhainly cause we 

^ were in groups, had a damera, and were speaking English. 

They weren't very friendly since they seemed to know we weren't 
, f rom here. Some were but very few. 

Preguntamos mucho y andamos* mas o menos bien vestldos, pagarmos 
con Anierican Money^j^jtodaJI^ 

4. icuales leyes de trafico puede Ud. notar? i^on diferentes de las, 
' _ . de Arizona? ^ ' ^ 

They were the same^ except no speed limit and probably not to 
many experience drivers from drivers ed classes. 

People don't follow too many rules they drive as they please, 
-and you hardly see highway patrdls after cars. \ 

There aren't j^iny traffic; laws whatsoever. 
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5. 6Que Se vende.en el mercado? ttioy tiendas que parecen 
\"Anerican"?^ iSI las hay, que^el lo que las hace parecer 

c6ino, "American"^ 

They sell a lot of things like fruits, meat, vegetables, coffee, 
etc. No there aren't markets that seems like an American 
.markets/ 

i 

Mostly meat and vegetables are sold at the Mercado, There was 
a large department store called Mazon which looked like a U.S. 
store. 

They sell rotting meat, 

s 

6, t^ue ha vis-to Ud, que no esperaba ver cuando empezo^este vl^je? 
They don't have dogs around. 

Tanta chlcas tan bonltas 

I didn't expect to see hambruge^fs and;french fries. 

Neither did I expect to see.Gorden's gin on the shelf of a liquor 
store.i ^ " . ' 

The girls were very friendly and the guys were jealous. 

The traffic. 



The ticket meters against the building Insted of in the street 
or sidewalk. 

High prices. . ^ , 

I thought Mexico was more mod, and everything is not as solid as 
the products, buildings, hiaterials in the U.S. 

I didn't .expect to see VW's and motorcycles. 

Trip to Pima College, University of Arizona, American Grafltti 

In March, fourty students and Mr. Ortega spent<the day in Tucson to 

visit programs at another community college^ The Dean of Student Development 

gave a li vely explanation .of counselling at Pima, and students visited with 

teachers in police science,- engineering, early childhood education, and^the 

alternative learning center^ The stuctents ate dinner at the much, larger 

University of Arizona, and some pttended a showing of Amerifian Graf f 1 ^1 in 
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the evening% The purpole of the trip<was to stilroulate discussion about 
possible careers and transfer to a university. The movie was incorporated 
into a discussion in humanities. " ' ' ■ 

Dia de la Raza - , - 

Although this e)ct1vity was sponsored by/the Spani.sh Club and the . 
\ MECHA club on campus, many developmental students participated, in the day's 
activities, which included selling homemade tacos and taroales in front of 
tjje Student Uiion, attewding lectures by guest speakers, a teatro present-- 
ation by Cochise and Mesa- Coramuni ty College stu<jpr)ts, and a dance in the 
evening. Approximately 200-300 people attended the activities. 
Speech by Johnnie Cain 

At the beginning of the discussion of the novel in.f\^nities, 
- Johnnie Cain gave a guest Jecture on her writing; she discussed her goals 
° and desires asa a §lack novelist writing in the United States. Because ' 
she is so well known to students" on dampus through her high school teaching, 
the lecture becajme an event attended by fifty or sixty students not enrolled 
• ' in the class. .Her ability to, express her love to the students hnd her . 
V challenge to them to work hard.was one. of the best modivating tools of the 
entire year. ' • ■ ' ' 

Performance of Of Mice and Men 

Fifteen students and Mr. .Gunter went to the Tucson Conmunity Center 
one Sunday. It was the students' first' attendance at ajive* theater 
presentation by a professional theater group. Most of the students used ' 
the event as a basis' for one of the cultural reports in humanities,, and 
all were surprised at how real the performance appeared to be. They 
— .^_^^dicated the^would like to go again. 
/->>*>^ End-of-the-Year Party 

After final exams "(a. student committee planned a party at the.home' 
^ of the program coordinator. This was a social function, but testified 
to the closeness of tbe group. , li^ 
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Retention and Student GPA 



What does Individual student success mean In numerical terms? 

^ I 

Ninety per cent of developmental stU^dents have completed one semester's • 

work* Approximately seventy per cent have completed two semesters* 

Fourty-flve per cent of the students Who began classes In Fall, 1972, 

have completed four semesters of work; \fourty-seven per cent intend to- ^ 

X. ' \ , . 

continue tjieir education next fall, either at Cochise or a state 

university. Twenty-three per cerit have gVaduated from Cochise. The ^ 

numbers are expressed below In table form. No" comparable figures are 

available for the^ total student population at Cochise. 

■ ' ^ Fall, 72 * Sprihg,73 Fall, 73 Spring, 7 

First Enrolled ^ \ : 48 ^ 5 . 66 10 

Completed one semester ; ^ ^ 41 ' -3 ' ^ 60. ^ , 9 
Completed two semesters ^ ^ * i ' ;34 • ;2 * 48 ^ ' 

Completed^ thr^ semesters ^2 / 4 / \ 

Connie ted fourtfi'sein6S||r . 11 . l 
Graduated ' r ' \ ^ ' ' 1- 

To continue college Fan,;i974 ^ 22 .4:; ' ^ ' ^ .44 9- 

Another measure of success Is student Ji^^ 'polo^^ 
high school as compared to college. 

" -.^ Cochise * 
Average h*s. GPA IslTV^^r ':dPA 2nd year GPA * ^ 




Freshmen, 1972 . 1.899 /2..160 ■ \ 2.240^ 

Freshmen, 1973 1.982* 

Individual changes are given In Appendix A. j^ese ^1a6reS(?_w111 be 

/ '* 

analyzed for significant correlations In a sepifirate report, 

* The high school CPA represents the grades for -the . , - 
seveiTty-two percent of the students who graduated; it. does not 
include high school dropouts or students who tattended school in Mexico. 



student Participation in College Life 

- ■ . ■ ■ ■ ... - . . 

One measure of 4 student attitude toward Ijimself 4s his 
wllltngness to give .His time and energy to school activities* 
Generally develojimental students did not take leadership roles 
in high school • Below are listed individual student achieve- 



ments of the 1973 freshmen. 



Student Sjenators, 1973 - 74 

Darrell Hens ley 
Mike Humberstotle 



Student Body 0fficersM 974 - 75 



Joe, Lopez, Student Body President^ 

Ignacia Ibarra, Cultural' Events Board Chairman 



Members of Teatro Indio 



Gerardo Archuleta 
Jaime Ugaretta 
Octaviano Gomez, 
Max Tprres 
*\ Ramon Valerizuela 

Presidentjof M£CHA > 1974 ^75^ 
Hector Chavarria 



Members of Basketball Team 
« 

Arthur Morrow 
Herman Brown , 
- Wesley Jacques 



Members of Baseball Team ^ 



David Naterra 
Louje Monte:longo 



Representatives Sleeted by Students 
' to Advi sory Commi ttee T 

« Hector Alvarado _ 
Ydlanda Carranza 
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^ Student Attitude Toward -the Program 

* Any program which gV^es individual attention will be able to elicit 
statements of gratitude from students. Group discussion was conducted - 
both semesters this year to obtain criticisms, both positive and negative, 
about the program's attempts^ - M ^ ^ 

In late November Mrs. Schwarzblatt conducted small group sessions 

(six to ten students each/ with thirty-eight of the students in the 

ft 

program. Below are portions of her written summaries of one or more of 

the sessions. ' 

/ 1. Does ^the program help? 

The general feeling was that thej)rogranf is helping them, for 
several reasons. They don't have to pay, cqurses are-a little < 
easier and they receive help ia some classes that are difficult. 

According to their opinion, they like the program for several 
reasons. It helps them to organize their schedule of classes 
so they won't take courses they* don't need. They feel they 
receive help tn^ deciding their major. They like the field 
trips very much. What I think 1s/very important is that they 
seiy that we seem to care more aboUt them, and that really Mkes 
them continue studying Instead of dropping out from schooU 

2. Should the tutors be paid for their work? Are they helpful? 

They thjnk that th^ tutors should be paid because they are 
useful. This Is especially true before a test or when a 
student misses a class. 

' About the tutors they*think the idea is good and when they can 
get them they are useful. But the general consensus was that 
usually they donH-^^se them because the hours are inappropriate 
for them and they never can coro^" to the ses^sions. They don*t 
want. to have the tutoring sessions in the af«temoons. 

• . They like the tutorfng System' and they agreed on that they \should 

be paid, especially^ the History and science, tutors which tliey 
consider all good. ^The other tutors, Instead are bad because 
they aren't able to exgl^in in a way they can understand. 
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3. What do you think about the quality of the teaching in the 



program/ 

About the quality of the teaching they consider one teacher 
bad because even 'though he knows what he teaches he can't 
' communicate his knowledge to them. All the others were Considered 

V good, but added that one has a bad temper and ano*tt\er goes *too " 
, fast. Sometimes the teachers suggest to use tutors or go to 
the library, but they don't want to^be interr^jpted in the middle 
^of class for questions and at the end of the hour, the students 
have forgotten their doubts, * 

♦ * ♦ 

•They .said that one teacher is good, and that he has improved, • 
very much. He doesn't speak so fast now, = he looks at the 
^ sjtudents and he writes on the blackboard, which helps them in 

W r taking notes. - 

4. . What is the job of the program counselor? ' j 

The counselor's job is to keep students interested in school so 
they will not drop out, make sure eveirybo<k is doing his. work 
and not getting too far^behind. Besides tnat they said' that ' 
it is up to the student to go for help when they feel they need 
it. 

* In early Hay the advisory cownittee invited ten studeTits (four 

sophomores and si^ freshmen) to answer questions about the program. The 

comments reproduced below were transcribed frpm a videotape of the dis- 

cussion. '< . ' 

1. Is there a stigma attached to being in the program? Are you 
considered different from other studentsT" '^ ^ ' 

V 

"There is a lot of Inter-mixing ^between .the developmental students 
and the regular c^aunpus students. I consider nyself a regular 
campus student." 

. Ignacio Ibarra 

"There is no difference except that some of us are taking the 
program." 

Jaime Legarreta 

"My fnsshnien year there were not to!) many deVfelopmental students 
and yel: I would be on the campus and I would receive more help - 
and I did better as a student. But with the students there wa$, 
no difference whether I was a developmental student or not.- We 
got along the same; If fact, most of niy friends weren't In the . 
Developmental Program. I got along with them very well; we 
A " never brought It dp that I was a developmental student." ^ 

O * • • Mike Barraza 



. I , r 

Z. Were devfl jopqe ntal classes easier than othe^ c1asse;s, you 
took 09 canpi 

"Histor7 class is theUiardest class ! ever had. /I. had to do 
more studying and I nwded more help than in any other class." 

/Ana Louisa Romero 

y - "We had 'a plass^that had some developmental students and some 
weren't. The students that weren't in the Developmental Prograri' 
^had to work hlfrder to get through the history class. Last year 
we had Mrs. Holiman. She taught us h6w to take notes. Tha^ 
was One thing that I never knew how to do was take notes. She 
helped us how to take notes, and how to stuciy. For the-clas.s 
another thiixg is that we had^more regular tests- and the other 
students only had a mid-term'and a fin«tl/ If we failed one 
test we ml^ght rteke It up with another one. No one test determined 
our whole? grade. *^ 

Mike Barraza 

3. How did development^il classes help you with your other classes? 

* V. * 

* "We had to take a speech class. That Is one thing that really 
helped me a lot because being in high school I didn'trtalk. I 
didn't answer unless they picked on mev ^Otherwise I would <)ot 

^^^olunteer. Well you know that-^f^somebo^ tells you to take a 
speech cla^s> if you are a shy persTbn you are not-going to take 
it. But if the program demands that you take it, then they will 
•go ahead and doHt. I'm glAd it was required." * /. 

*• . « • 

' , Norma Mason 

"]^feel like I got the Jump on a Tot-of students because Jn Biology 
this semester they started out. with 25 students) now there is only 
6 or 7. Th^ just couldn't hack it. Most of them don't know 
how to teke notes and study." ^ " . / . ' 

Art Love 

.* ' *^ * 

"The tutors go to classes take notes ^^n the class and if your notes 
aren't too good they show you how an^ why your potes aren't, 
too good." 

' . Joe Lopez • 

4. What would you criticize about the program? * ^ • 
"Change the name. It sounds like IC for dummies, in first gradtf.*** 

Mike Barraza • ^ 

"Improve the math program. Too many kids dropped<.the class." 

^ Joe Pinter 

\ " ^ • . - • - 
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"Tell the history teacher not to^lookr at the>.back wall'when 
he talks." ' 



Jaime Legarreta 
What^do you tHink about the progr?im in general? 
"You don't have .to go for help; it comes to you." . 

Mike Barraza | 

"The Developmental Program is not a dumny program. A lot of ., 
times in high school when you come up frpm the elementary' 
and junior high grades you come tip with a reputation. 
Teachers don't like to actoitit, but they do pass the word. 
You get to high school and your reputation has come with 
you. He's slow, he *s lazy, needs remedial work or some- 
thing like that. So these teachers say well Til work 
v(ith him in n\y^ spare time. The trouble is .that they never . 
>^'ave spare time to work with the student so you go all ^ 
through high' school and you realty never had a chance. * ^ 
You even start to believe you're a. dumnyv. This is the 
thing about the Developmental, Program. You are not going^to \ 
get a £ just because your in the Developmental Program. • ' 
This Is the thing that I like to emphasize; there is 
going to be work involved. The program is' there to make . k 
sure you have ^everything you nped Jivailable to" you in 
order to help you to make that grade of C or better. 
That is*what srold:me is that it is not a duiwy course." 

. ^ ^ ^ Ignaqia Ibarra 

"You , got to know that someone's backing you up in case you' want 
to drop. Someone wants yo*u to stay in school." 

Hector Alvarado 
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Consultants'^ 




This yea^two cpnsu^tants assisted the program staff. The first 
was Dr. Cecil 1o Orozco who visited the canpus on November 14. ^He made 
suggestions about adopting* th€ bilingual modern a b^asis for the^ 
Developmental- Program, since many students come Vrom Spanish language 
backgrounds. His suggestions have iSeen Incorporated into the Falli 1974^/ 
sche^cfule in* three ws^^s.: (l)^the establ1shmen|^ of a Spanish language 
class for -native speakers, (2) a bl'illngual speech class~T<fh1ch will 

deve^lop both languages, and (3) a psychology class tau^t In Spanish 

if 

and English. (The later pcint vflll not"be iinplemented unless a blll'ng/ial 
teacher is. hired th1*s summer.) ' • . '* . 



Dr^ Barber vtsited the campus on JjjjMary 7 



and 8 



in PREP (a- precoUegie program for Amy personnel) as 



I and 
will 



d met with st^ff 
as the Develop-- 



ntental Program. His suggestions about analysis of the program function 
are Incorporated beginning on p» 15. He ^encouraged liieSstaff to apcept 
• the.responsfbility to change the self-concept of the students*'; thii 
dis^ssion was at least partially responsible for Dr. Godbey's comtents to 
program staff when he evaluated the program in March. He stated the ' . 
staff had a highly modi vated attitude toward^ developmen\al students»»and 
the program.. .Also this was the first workshop attended by teachers and 
paraprofess1on*als and provided an opportunity for more intensive/ discus- 
. sion than in previous staff meetings. ^ * 

Following are exCer^ts fromsfhe wi^ijttln reporte of the tw(/ consultants. 
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A-BllinguaT Model for the Developmental Program 
Cecil io Orozco 

•ft . " * 

Thejtative bilingual student (Spanish/English) which appears In 

large numbers in the Developmental <^rog ram also needs tu be served through 

Spanish in order to buiNld llterac/skills In Spairlsh as well as to devel6p 

facility 'In English. To this end I recomnended that a capable bilingual ^ 

teacher from their community be utilized and tha-t this teacher be also 

used as a^unsnlor. . ^ , 

The approach to the J^gram should be through a bilingual mo^el 

which develops not only the Engl^lsh facility for these students but aHo 

their potential .In a language which they haye already Internalized. To 

facilitate your Interpretation of what . I said in this matter 1 an^enclosing 

^ • 0 * • 

f * 

a brief description of n\y Ideas as I presented them to the Senate 
recently. (A portion of the testimony follows.) . n , 

An initial bilijigual program needs, of course, te teke into consi- 
deration i^t^ population, htony^antitative differences in the subject 
matter taught Exclusively In Epglish (SmE), the sub;ject miDitter teught 
exclusively in the native language (SmX) of the children^ as v(ell as the 
1n1t1.il mixture (SmEX) mus;t be cons'ide'red. ;Tt is :tp be noted that the , 
^ SmE as well as the SmX are- an essential p^rt of. an initial program, as it. 
is these units that must $how not only quantitative Mt also qualltetlve 
increases. Although these model^ do not include specifics in subject' 
matter, it is to be noted- that the relevance of the Fine Arts' of the 
native language ts well as the History dnd Social Studies^would be included 

* ' • - 0 

•In that inodel*5 SmX.br^SmEJf. 
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An initial bilingual program for a bilingual with ' 

limite<i::5nglish ability but with hi^h biHngual 

potential because of con<iTunity, home, family, etc* 

*XLA and ELA are to^be specifically designed for 
the particular linguistic groups » 
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An i rii tf al b1 1 i nglial program for an bther-than- 
English monffllngual. 

*Note.thiit ELA again Is, specifically designed for', 
the target groups. ' * ; 
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An '1 rii ti a I bi lingual program for^^he monolihqual. 



English speaker. • . ' , • . 

4- *XLA is specifically designed for the groups and 
the conwunity in which they five. * . . 
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The aforementioned initial programs, are not r.utually exclusive. Nev/ 
trends in methodology, .classroom nianagement, as well as good teacher- 
preparation program (which this paper proposes farther on), permit the 
simultaneous operation of the three aforementioned models with the refine- 
4sents necessary so as not to exclude variations wjithin each group. 

The aforementioned models are inital and should lead to a bilingyal • 
model- where instruction for all groups- grows -into a bilingual d^. Language 
Ar;s ceases to be "specifically for X group", particular subject matter - 
Instructionjn any one language (on a long-period basis) becomes a' 
teacher-pupil choice. Graphically: ' ©. 



E 






.X 


• L 


, SmE 


. .SmX 




A 









A bilingual program jn Its advanced stages / 
Note that SmEX bas beea eliminated. ELA and ^ • 
XLA units prepare the children for the SmE and 
SmX units'. It Is to be noted also that' SmE 
and'SraX may reenforce each other but do not ^ 
duplicate leahilng. y • . ' 
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Systems Analysis of Student Needs 

Louis Barber ^ 

The overall evaluation (from the presenter's v1ew)i Is that. In 
general » the workshop met most of the objectives. However, we may' 
have given a disproportionate amount of time and energy to development 
of Points 1, 2 artd 3,^a11 dealing with needs assessments and systematic 

ip*|nnfng.^^e wbrksh^^ jbjectfv^ were as follows :][ 

1. To providr^the participants with, systematic mettjod of . 

developing an educational program (Planning based upon\ 
need.) 

2. To provide participants with methods of bulTdIng programs 
on needs. . " • \ 

3. To provide the participants, with Infomatlon concerning 
the use of system analysis as a tool for Integrating a 
variety of educational and psychological methods 
(selecting alternatives). ;. ' • 

4-. To provide the participants with Infotmatlbff. In each of 

the following^ . . ; ^ 

4.1 Success v$.. failure in educational motlv^lon. 

4.2 The self concept as a factbr In education. ^ 

4.3 Valuing process as a factor In education.* 

4.4 Behavior modification as a factor in education. 

, / ' - * ^ ' * ' , ^ , . - ^ 

The first' day, January 7, possibly ^hotild have been restructured as 

the second day workshop. The film, "Future Shdck,** apparently proved a 

^ ' ' ^~ . ' 

good motivational J)as1s for dealing with planning based upon need> but, 

unfortunately, we were |inabU to maximize the use of the film due to our 

adjournment at 3 p.m. rather than as we had planned for 4 p.m. 

The detail woV^k on needs assessmen^t also appeared to frustrate the 

workshop 4)art1c1 pants during the first day. Hopefully, the detail 

^development of a program (as a model) foreign to all of the participants, 

helped clarify the use of a needs « assessment pr;ior to the Implementation 

s . ^ ' ^ " . " 

of solutions. ■ ' . . 



4 r- ^ 



From iqy perspective^ the most successful part of the*workshop 
occurred during the time we worked as Individual groups, (Prep and 
Developmental }• Here we were able to deal more with techniques and 
methodology wHicR could be directly applied to the Individual Instructors' 
classes. Basis for the discussion was an as$essfnenjt of student 
Independence. , 

Symbols: ^ « Greater Than ' , 

* Less Than 



Consimiptlon 

> 

Production 



Dependent Survival 
Zone! 



Consump'tlon 
Production 

— 1 ( — 



Consun^tlon 

.... < . . 

Production 



Contribution 
Zone 



-A- 



Independent 
Survival * 

Utility Contlnlum 



^1 



Af^r Kaufnian 
1972 



I feel we should have devoted more time to* the objectives concerning 



Point 4, Jhe Self-Concept, Success vs» Failure, Valuing and Behavior 

htodi^ cations* > 

From my observation, I have formulated a few comments that require^ 

sharing: ^ • , 

"I* The personnel of both groups, (Prep and Developmental), are 
basically positive towards ^thei r pnogram and, in general, have 
sound ideas about the purpose'of their program. 

Z. There are & few exertions to this generalization which I feel . 
require resolution. That is,^ although a small number of staff 
members pron/ide token support and, to some degree, give lip 
service to the primary goals, they appear to be in opposition 
to these goals. These few individuals can create (and^I 
• * suspect are. creating) more problems for the program than they 
are providing in* the form of support. Basically^ I an not 
suggesting that everyone has to hold the same philosophy, but 
rather, that all parti cpants ^need to accept the^dverall goals 
of the program (particularly in the Developmental Program). 
Without this consensus of the basic goals, the dissenter will' 
destroy the oyerall purpose and the goals will not be reached, 
regardless of how hard most af the instructors work. The 
primary problem caused by this philosophical gap is the 
frustration of the students involved and? eventually, their 
withdrawal from the program. 

3. I would like to encourage more^ attendance by mertlbers of the \ 
Acini nistrative staff. Board members, students an^ community^ 
members at future workshops* for these programs. I really ' ^ 
feel that a workshop or meeting or some block of flme needs^ 
to be set aside for the concerned individuals of all these 
groups to meet and clairify the purpose of these special 
programs. After this,> "Values" needs to be clarified and 
established as priorities, and goals need to be created and 
a consensus as to these priorities finalized. 

Conclusions: * , ^ 

- .1. The WQrkshop was moderately successful if compared to the 
Workshop conducted by nyself in the Spring of 1973* 

2. The Works^hopXof 1973 appeared to be very-successful. However, 
the carry-over from that Workshop was greatest with both 
Program Directors, but was not as evident with Instructors In 
the Programs. I This is-probably the result of havin9 several 
new staff members. 

3\ We tried to cover too much In two days; perhaps the college 
should provide [some training In these Program on an ongoing 
basis, eg. eveiy other week. 



Advisory Comnittee 

Therman Healy * '\ 

s 

During the fall an advisory^ committee was formed to work with the 
coordinator of the Developmental Program. One of the reasons for this 
commi ttee ^was to try and get broader involvement and understanding by 
faculty not teaching fn the program. An attempt was made* to §nlist 
•faculty for the committee who represented as many different departroeats 
on campus. * . . ^ 

The objectives of the committee^ were: ' 

1. To evaluate retention of deyelopmentaT* students. 

Z. To evaluate .con tent. olf^de^xejop^^^ 

3. To find the structure to integrate;'developmental techni^^^s 
. into occupational programs. * 

• 4. To determine whether or not new courses. are needed to meet 



the needs^ of developmental situdents. 



5. To encourage a campus wide system of di gnosis for math, reading 
and writing skills^ 

6. To make recommendations /about staff and scheduling for the" 
. program, in 1^74-75. 

7. To make other teachers efware of methods and structure ^ 
' of the program. 

Some progress was made in these areas, except objective five.. The 
committee spent much of its time learning about the program for themselves. 

* 

The committee evaluated the preliminary proposal for next year and suggested 
changes. Two concrete suggestions have been carried out because of the | 
committee's' work. . During the first meeting committee members suggested 
more career education be given to developmental students. The'results of 
this suggestion are described in the section on career counselling, beginning, 
on page 55. Also Lee jQppenheim, the committee representative from aviation, 
is working to institute a summer reading course for aviation students who 

■ ■ 158 ■ . ' 
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win begin study In July and August. 

Next yeap'the connlttee will be composed of the same faculty members 

with the addition of four students. Two students will be chosen from the 
73-74 program and two from the 74-75. Discussion about expanding the 
group to Include members of the connunlty and public school counselors 
will be presented at the fall meeting. To this point contacts. with 
counselors have been on a one-to-one basis; however, an Infomal meeting 
with Douglas counselor was held during Dr. Godbey's vIsU, and thpse* who 
attented encouraged i^re such meetings. 'More community IhvolvemenJ/wotrt^ 
faclHtate recruiting Vtudents, especially those with i strong distrust 
of the educational systi^A ' \ 



J- 



ERIC 



Evaluation by Dr. Edsel Godbey 



' Dr. Godbey .*01 rector of the Education-Improvement Program for 
, the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, visited the program 
on March £6-27 and'met with the pr e siden t an d the Vans, p^gr*am 
staff, tutors, freshmen and sophomore students. Student Affairs staff, 
advisory coomlttee. and (counselors In the Douglas Public Schools. His 
•questions and comments were encouraging and hplpful. His wrttten 
report to Dr. E<kards has not been made available to program staff or 
the advisory committee. 
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APPENDIX A 



The following statistical infonnation is to be 
computer processed in July; Student Affairs will 
issue a separate report of results. 
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^Student plans if -not 

retunifng to school: 

1) full time employment 

2) marriage • . 

3) babysitting problems 

4) arrest 

5) lack of motivation 
family moved 
armed services 
out of country tuition* 
prohibitive s 
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*Stfldent plaps if not 
returning to school: ; 

1) full time employment 

2) marriage 

3) babysitting problems 
4} arrest 

5) lack of motivation 

6) family moved 

7) armed services 
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Appendix B 
Bu4get Information 



Expenditures Paid bj| Federal Grant 



Salaries 

ttSordinator, Secretaries, Counselor, 
Reading Instructor! Instructors) 

Fringe Benefits at 18% • » . — j 
Paraprofessional Tutors/ recruiters 
PosT&ge - Telephone 
Travel- 

Per Diem 

Mileage ' t 

5.upplies , 

Curriculum Materials 
Videotape, Film 
Office Supplies 

Curriculum Development, Summer 1974 

Capital Outlay (audiovisual equipment) 

Indirect Costs at 15% 



Expenditures Paid by College Operating Budget 
Fee l^aivers 



Total 



Total 



Total 



47,232.00 



8,501.76 
3,088.00 
350.00 

2,318.00 
1,518.00 



2,257.00 
1,777.00 

306.00,^ 

1,600.00 
2.500.00 
81,447.76 

12.217.16, 



Cost' per student based on above direct expenduitres. 
CNot Intended to account for general operating expenditures - 
df the college.)' ' , 

102*877.92 f 77 » 1,336.08 ^' ^ 
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Education for the White' Man 



In a statement made by a spokesman of the Six Nations 
in 1744, one of the 'Indian leaders made the statement that 
it would be better for the whitg, man tol)ecome educated in 
Indian ways,« than to simply make Europec^n education avail- 
able to the Indian youth. ^ 

The entire incident and the quotation is seldom 
published. Here it is: - ' 

At Lancaster, Pennslyvania, Conmlssit)ner of Indian 
Affairs renjamin Franklin signed a -treaty with the chiefs 
of the Six Nations on behalf of the government of Virginia. 

During the council he told the chiefs- that there 
existed at Williamsburg, Virginia, a college (Wi^lliam and . 
Many) which had a fund for educating Indian youth. 

Franklin said that some of their sons would be welcome 
there at t(he Virginia government's expense andwoul'd be 
"instructed in all the learning of the white man," 

The fchiefs' spokesman responded: "We know you highly 
esteem siich learning and that our yputhis maintenance would 
be very expensive to Virginia. We are convirrced^ therefore, 
that you mean tQ\.do us good by this proposal. We thank you 
heartily.. 

"However, we have had some experience of it. Several 
of our youth were educated at the colleges^f the Northern 
Provinces. 

"They were instructed in all your~sciences. ^ But when ' 
they came back to us they were' bad runners, ignorant of 
every means of living in the woods, unable to belar either 
cold 0^ hunger and did not know how to build a shelter, 
take a deer or survive an eneny. 

"They spoke^ur language imperfectly. Therefore, they 



"Although we decline ^our genert)us offer, we are anxious 
"to Show ourf gratefulness/. If the government of- Virginia will 
send us some of Virginia's sons we will provi-de-their education,- 
instruct tfilem in all we know and make^mefr-of them. 
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